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— Portrait of the Week— 


BRITAIN’S EXPORTS ROSE to a record high figure, 
and the trade gap dropped to a record low one. 
A Government White Paper announced substan- 
tial improvements in National Assistance pay- 
ments, Britain, Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Sweden and Switzerland agreed to hold a 
conference in Stockholm that would bring nearer a, 
‘little free trade area’ of the ‘outer seven.’ The 
Parliamentary Labour Party agreed with its leader 
that Britain should accept NATO’s American 
fighter bombers, to which General de Gaulle 
wouldn’t give house-room. France, which wouldn't 
have the American aeroplanes, looked like not 
having for some time the use of any French railway 
trains or buses either. 


* 


THERE WAS A GOOD DEAL of sunshine and high 
temperatures. Five people were drowned at the 
weekend in boating and bathing accidents, but the 
Brigade of Guards trooped the colour of the 3rd 
Battalion Coldstream Guards (which is shortly to 
be disbanded), without a single soldier fainting, or 
dropping his musket. The Trooping was for the 
Queen’s official birthday, which was also marked 
by a couple of Tory peerages; knighthoods for 
Michael Redgrave and Stanley Spencer; and an 
MBE for Mr. J. B. T. Cowan, senior superinten- 
dent of prisons in Kenya, which last award turned 
quite a number of stomachs, as a motion in the 
House of Commons was designed to make clear. 
Standard Motors said that their patience was ex- 
hausted, and sacked a hundred men, working on 
the new Triumph Herald cars, who had been 
asking for a lot more money. 


* 


THE OPPOSITION asked for an investigation into the 
Hola murders: the Government refuséd, but per- 
suaded the House deeply to regret the deaths of 
the eleven men, and to support the remedial and 
disciplinary action being taken to prevent such 
things happening again. 


* 


ELEVEN PEOPLE WERE KILLED in Kerala, India’s only 
Communist State, when police fired on a crowd 
demonstrating against the Government. Thirty-six 
people were killed in floods in Hong Kong. An 
Algerian Moslem was shot by members of the 
FLN at a church door in a Paris suburb, with his 
French bride on his arm. 


* 


JOHN OSBORNE’S The World of Paul Slickey came 
off after a six weeks’ run at the Palace Theatre; 
the Hamlet of Trinity College Oxford’s production 
was sent off for harbouring a private Ophelia in 
his rooms. The last passenger train ran from 
Rugby to Leamington Spa, and the train service 
is to be replaced by more buses. The trains used 
to take thirty-five minutes; the buses take an hour. 


* 


IN TALLAHASSEE, Florida, an all-white jury con- 
victed three white men of raping a Negro girl, but 
recommended them to mercy. The All Blacks are 
to be all white: the New Zealand Rugby Football 
Union finally decided not to include Maoris in the 
team to visit South Africa next year and said that 
it was concerned only with the best interests of its 
Maori players. In California, the voice of a woman 
talking to a fleet of taxi-cabs by short-wave radio 
failed to burn the topless towers of Ilium, but 
succeeded in exploding an American missile in 
Florida. Reuter reported that ‘American scientists, 
meeting in secret, are understood to have called 
for international action to prevent a similar inci- 
dent in future.’ Married men, meeting in public 
houses, are understood to be speculating as to what 
kind of international action. 
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SOCIAL CLIMBER 


EADERS Of General de Gaulle’s dignified war 

memoirs, and of the wry reminiscences of 
those various Allied statesmen who had to 
work with him, will recall that, to the General, 
France was engaged in a war on two fronts: in 
the struggle for liberation from the German 
occupiers and their French collaborators, and in 
the struggle to be recognised and respected as 
an equal ally by Britain and the United States. 

To General de Gaulle this second struggle is 
still being waged. The French Government’s 
refusal to allow the stockpiling on French soil 
of American atomic weapons for potential use 
by NATO’s American fighter-bombers is not, 
primarily, as many people have supposed, a black- 
mailing bid for NATO help in Algeria. True, M. 
Debré did ask, in the course of the National 
Assembly’s debate on Algeria last week, for ‘sup- 
port and respect’ abroad for his Government's 
Algerian policy, and it is time that some spokes- 
man for NATO should make it clear to France 
and her leaders how difficult it is to respect a 
policy that is the West’s greatest handicap in its 
bid for the minds and hearts of the uncommitted 
nations of Asia and Africa. But attitudes towards 
Algeria are only a part, and not the major part, 
of what goes to make up the de Gaulle policy 
towards NATO and his NATO allies. It still 
rankles that France was not told until the last 
minute, and then rather by the way, about last 
summer’s landings in Jordan and the Lebanon. 
Suppose France had been dragged into a NATO 
war in this way, without having been consulted 
first? And suppose the same thing happened in 
some part of the world where France was even 
less interested than she is, these days, in the Near 
East—in Persia, say, or the islands off the Chinese 
shore? 

+ * * 

France wants as much say in the world policy 
of the West as Britain has. She had already, before 
the business about the fighter-bombers’ nuclear 
weapons, refused to allow the establishment of 
missile bases in France, and withdrawn her fighter 
aircraft from the Western air defences, as well 
as her Mediterranean fleet from NATO command 
—and it is too much of a simplification to 
attribute this battery of gestures solely to a wish 
for NATO backing in North Africa (which it is 
out of the question that she should ever receive). 
They were meant to support the General’s deter- 
mination—expressed in memoranda known to 
have been addressed last autumn to Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Macmillan—that France shall 
meet with the other two Powers as equals in deter- 
mining NATO policy in particular and Western 
world policy in general, and also his wish that 
the system of command and control in NATO 


shall be rubbed out and redrafted, with some- 
thing of a French accent. 

The other consideration in General de Gaulle’s 
mind is his much debated determination to join 
what it is becoming tedious to have to keep on 
referring to as ‘the nuclear club.’ It is hard not to 
sympathise with his complaint that the two 
Western nuclear Powers are denying him scien- 
tific information that the Soviet Union already 
has (or it would not have the bomb!); with only 
one result—for there can be no security advantage 
—and that is to make it more expensive than 
it need be for France to manufacture her own 
nuclear weapons. But to admit the element of 
logic in this complaint is not to adjudge French 
unreasonableness reasonable. For France to have 
her own nuclear weapons, purely to satisfy her 
inflamed nationalism, is to add one more to the 
arguments that Western Germany and Italy and 
Israel and China and everybody else can adduce 
for manufacturing theirs, and to add nothing to 
Western military security. If one result of a 
British decision to abandon the manufacture of 
H-bombs would be to make the General that much 
more reasonable, then that is another argument in 
its favour. 


Hola 


re Colonial Secretary did the best job he 
could, in the circumstances, of defending the 
policy which led up to the Hola murders without 
defending the murders themselves. But he was still 
unconvincing. If this were an isolated case, it 
might be possible to dismiss the episode as ‘a 
terrible thing to have happened under British rule,’ 
causing ‘horror and distress’; something which 
would be promptly dealt with by ‘disciplinary and 
remedial measures.’ But it is not isolated: and the 
evidence suggests that it is not being dealt with, 
as no criminal prosecution is to be brought against 
the murderers. 

Why? Is it conceivable that if eleven people 
were murdered in an English prison, there would 
be no prosecution? The Attorney-General talks of 
the impossibility of establishing who struck the 
blows that caused death. It was established that 
Bentley did not cause death—yet Bentley was 
hanged. If this interpretation of the law were 
adhered to, it would put a premium on indis- 
criminate massacre. 

The Attorney-General believes that it would be 
wrong to institute proceedings on insufficient evi- 
dence ‘because of political pressure.’ It is not 
political, but moral pressure which is being 
brought to bear on the authorities: and rightly so. 
When authorities try to cover up crimes committed 
by their representatives—as in the disgraceful 
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‘drinking from a water cart’ excuse—it is up to 
public opinion to exert all the pressure it can— 
however annoying it may be to the coverers-up. 

The disagreeable fact is that such things do 
happen under British rule. They happened in 
India, and Ireland, and Cyprus, when men lost 
control of-themselves and massacres resulted. The 


Crossing the 


By RICHARD 


FEW weeks back I participated in a tele- 
a. panel discussion on ‘Orthodoxy and 
the Liberal Mind.” We were four on the panel, 
and we were pretty much of an age, early to late 
forties, which meant that our political attitudes 
had mostly been formed in the 1930s. We had 
all been liberais then, and I guess we all quali- 
fied as liberals in May, 1959. But certain things 
had changed. To reach our round table, it was 
necessary to cross a picket line manned by mem- 
bers or hirelings of one of the technicians’ unions. 
The union had struck the network because a 
taped interview with Brigitte Bardot had been 
made in’ Paris, a week or two earlier, by some 
French technicians who had neglected to join the 
American union. Not one of the four of us 
declined to cross the picket line. We regarded this 
as a frivolous, irresponsible strike; we suffered 
no pangs of conscience on entering the studio 
and sensed only lightly the irony of crossing a 
picket line in order to be able to sound off about 
liberalism. Twenty years ago if one of us had 
crossed a picket line he would have found himself 
picketed by other liberals. The New Republic 
would probably have revoked his right to read 
the magazine, and he would have ended up in 
psychoanalysis—provided an analyst could be 
found who would allow such a wretch to soil 
his couch. 

Almost no one in this country feels about or- 
ganised labour today as he did a couple of decades 
back. Those who despised it then—employers and 
the bulk of the middle class—accept it now and 
in many cases are grateful to it and admiring of 
it. Today in this country the term ‘anti-labour’ 
has very little meaning, except as applied to em- 
ployers in certain areas where the unions are as 
weak as they were in the Thirties. Only a 
visionary of some sort, « utopian, could be 
‘against’ labour in the sense of thinking it ought 
to be eliminated from American life; it is a 
product of industrial society and is no more 
likely to disappear than the automobile. Nor is it 
more reasonable to be ‘pro-labour’ in the old 
sense; the opposition has been vanquished, no 
politician or important political interest fails to 
profess ‘pro-labour’ sentiments, and there are no 
useful outlets for the hopeful and protective 
feelings some of us had about labour before the 
war. 

The problem the country is grappling with now 
is the social management and control of labour’s 
power, and it is a problem as great as the manage- 
ment and control of capital, which took, roughly 
speaking, a half-century to accomplish. Labour 
today has a capacity for denying the public 
interest almost as great as capital’s fifty years ago, 
aad scarcely a month passes without some vivid 


Hola episode is one of the worst recorded in 
colonial history, but it will not be the last until 
the methods adopted—in Nyasaland, now, as well 
as in Kenya—are altered: and until the Colonial 
Office adopts a much stiffer attitude to breaches 
of good faith and of good sense by its representa- 
tives in the colonies. 


Picket Line 


H. ROVERE NEW YORK 


demonstration of this. At the moment several 
New York hospitals are being staffed by volun- 
teers because of an irresponsible strike of service 
employees organised by a local of the Retail Drug 
Employees Union, which has no business repre- 
senting the cooks, elevator operators and main- 
tenance people in hospitals. A while back, the 
newspapers of New York had to suspend publica- 
tion because a distributors’ union, run by grafters 
and racketeers and having no support from any 
of the other unions, refused to make deliveries; 
it was plain that the strike had not been called 
in order to improve pay or working conditions 
but in order to advance a power struggle on the 
part of racketeers who had, in the past, been 
getting huge sums from employers to prevent 
strikes. 

The most powerful of our unions, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, constantly 
threatens to bring our whole economic life to a 
standstill—something it could go a long way 
towards doing—if its demands in some narrow 
sector are not satisfied. James Hoffa, the Teath- 
sters’ leader, a man who greatly resembles the 
late Senator McCarthy in manner and method 
and arrogance, has managed to grow in power 
as he has revealed his contempt for the Govern- 
ment, for public opinion and the money and 
property of other people. A Congressional com- 
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mittee has revealed that Hoffa has growa 
immensely rich by playing fast and loose with 
union funds; that large numbers of his aides have 
drawn on treasuries as if they were private bank 
accounts; that a criminal record featuring larceny 
and violence is almost a condition of success in 
the union. All of this had been drawn to the 
attention of the rank and file of the Teamsters, 
and in the months they have had to ponder the 
revelations Mr. Hoffa has, according to the best 
labour reporters, consolidated a power that wag 
rather shaky when these facts had not been 
established. 

In some ways the labour problem lacks the 
dimensions of the capital problem earlier in the 
century. Capital as a whole once seemed to stand 
with Commodore Vanderbilt in saying, ‘The 
public be damned.’ The Teamsters to one side, 
the body of labour today has an adequate sense 
of social responsibility—adequate enough to have 
led the AFL-CIO to expel the Teamsters and a 
few other transparently corrupt unions. George 
Meany, the president of the central body, is an 
earnest and honest man; Walter Reuther, the 
vice-president, is a highly intelligent and imagina- 
tive one. But the inescapable fact is that labour 
today exercises a vast and largely uncontrolled 
power and that it must somehow be controlled. 
An attempt at control, the Taft-Hartley Act. was 
made eleven years ago, but it got at only a few 
aspects of the problem—and in some respects was 
unjust to the unions. The need for further legis- 
lation—particularly in dealing with frivolous 
strikes in areas of public interest and in subjecting 
union funds to some adequate system of inspec- 
tion and control—is apparent to almost everyone, 
and in time such legislation will come. (A wide- 
ranging Bill, drawn up mainly by Senator 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, passed the Senate this 
year, but it seems likely never to be brought toa 
vote in the House of Representatives.) The 
American record for dealing with concentrated 
power is not, on the whole, a bad one. 
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Second Thoughts 


By MICHAEL 


FFICIALS in Cairo, who keep a very close eye 
Ox what is happening in Iraq, feel that the 
showdown between Kassem and the Communists 
must come very soon. The indications they cite 
are Kassem’s apparently determined stand in face 
of the Communists’ demand for representation in 
the Cabinet (which has led, temporarily at least, 





Printing Dispute 

The dispute between printing trade unions 
and the Master Printers, which had led to 
a ban on overtime working and other 
restrictions, has now reached a stage when 
a stoppage seems inevitable. We hope to be 
able to continue to bring out the Spectator, 
but the problems of production and distri- 
bution are likely to be considerable. Readers 
- who find themselves unable to obtain copies. 
in the normal way should write to: The 
Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, 
WCI, enclosing 9d. 











ADAMS CAIRO 


to the withdrawal of the demand); the argument 
recently over a broadcast by Baghdad radio, 
which for the first time openly criticised the atti- 
tude of the Communists; and Kassem’s defiance 
of Communist criticism over the arms deal with 
Britain. There are further signs of Kassem’s new 
attempt at firmness in his continuing refusal to 
sanction the executions of the various categories 
of traitors, ranging from politicians of the old 
regime through to the Mosul mutineers (of whom 
only four, caught in the act, are known to have 
paid the death penalty so far), and in his attitude 
towards the People’s Resistance Forces, who 
remain under army control and unarmed. 

The Egyptians attribute the change in Kassem 
—who earlier was dismissed as an agent, whether 
knowing or unknowing, of the Communists—to 
his realisation that he is now isolated in the Arab 
world, and that he has leant so far on allies who 
will not scruple to eliminate him when he has 
served their purpose. And since he is already 
standing in the way of their designs in Iraq, the 
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fgyptians believe that an attempt to eliminate 
him is likely at any time. 

Commenting on the situation in Iraq in a recent 
jsue Of the semi-official newspaper A/ Gum- 
juriye, Salah Salem (who emerged from obscurity 
during Nasser’s recent violent quarrel with the 
Soviet Union) remarked that when the showdown 
comes Kassem can turn only to one of two sets 
f allies for help against the Communists. The 
frst is the Iraqi nationalists—what is left of 
them, for many of the most respected figures 
among those who offered resistance to the old 
rgime have been imprisoned by the new. The 
scond is the Western Powers, and Salem observes 
crisply that it was his dependence on the latter 
that undid Nuri es-Said. 

Whether they are right or not in this diagnosis, 
thinking Egyptians seem unusually conscious at 
the moment that the approach of their govern- 
ment to the Iraqi situation since the beginning of 
this year has been an unwise—or at the least 
an unsuccessful—one. The violent press cam- 
paign of the past few months has been muted, 
and in the editorial] columns there is very little 
mention of Iraq, or of foreign policy issues in 
general. After a first sharp reaction to the British 
decision to send arms to Kassem, this subject too 
has been dropped, though you encounter plenty 
of criticism of the decision in private conversa- 
tions. The attitude for the moment seems to be 
one of uncertainty, of caution, and more Egyp- 


tians than usual are willing to admit both that 
their own government's policy has failed in Iraq 
and that the policy of the West, and of Britain in 
particular, might have something to be said for it. 

As far as Britain is concerned, any good effects 
that might be expected from this new attitude 
seem to be nullified by Cairo’s persistent suspicion 
of British motives. ‘Even if you are right in think- 
ing you can save Kassem from the Communists’ 
(say Egyptian officials) ‘what evidence have we 
that once you have saved him you won't turn 
round and use him against us, as you used Nuri 
es-Said?’ There is very little we can do to counter 
these suspicions as long as Conservative leaders 
continue to boast of their loyalty to the Suez 
policy of 1956. 

But as far as the United Arab Republic herself 
is concerned, the reappraisal of her policy to- 
wards Iraq seems likely to lead to one healthy 
result. It has forced the Egyptians to put their 
own house in order by showing them that if they 
are to defeat the Communists in Iraq, or any- 
where else in the Middle East, they must have 
something more positive and more attractive to 
offer to the other Arabs than a frankly authori- 
tarian regime with some rather muddled ideas on 
economics. Hence the intense concentration here 
for the moment on problems of development, and 
the preparations for a series of regional elections 
designed ultimately to produce a deliberative 
assembly for both regions of the UAR. 


Words Without Music 


By a Correspondent GENEVA 


HEN Mr. Gromyko said that the Western 
pel were to get out of Berlin within a 
year most people took it to be what it appeared 
to be—an ultimatum. But the suggestion that a 
preposition could be confused with an ‘ulti- 
matum’ aroused contemptuous indignation in the 
Russian camp, especially from Mr. Zorin, their 
deputy Foreign Minister: ‘after all, he told a 
press conference, ‘the purpose of negotiation is 
the establishment of time limits for agreements 
and proposals. We have made our proposal; it 
iS now up to the West to make theirs. The 
allegations of “ultimatum” and “diktat’” have 
nothing to do with reality.’ 

A great part of this marathon conference has 
been taken up with semantic quibbling of the 
same order. Does this happen to be an unfortu- 
nate result of two people with utterly different 
Civilisations meeting; or is it that the Russians 
are deliberately exploiting linguistic confusion? 
There may be a clue in the fact that recently, 
when the atmosphere of the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference had hardened, Mr. Gromyko spoke 
Russian and used an interpreter during ‘secret’ 
meetings, although before he had had no hesita- 
tion in putting his excellent command of English 
into practice. 

The Russians’ now standard method of con- 
ducting diplomacy is to play with meanings and 
imply threats. What construction can one put 
upon Mr. Zorin’s remark that ‘if the West refuses 
{0 accept our proposal and the Soviet Union were 
forced to sign a peace treaty with the East Ger- 
mans, serious consequences could emanate’? 


Upon the question being asked what these 
consequences might be, Mr. Zorin answered, 
‘That is difficult to foresee.’ If a certain indecision 
is thereby transmitted by correspondents to their 
papers’ readers, and thereby to the public, that 
may well be part of a rather subtle intention. 
What do the Russians want? Perhaps one 
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should remember the words of Trotsky after the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk: Russian policy, he said, 
was to be ‘no war, no peace.’ 

Mr. Zorin is interesting. He gives the impres- 
sion of great vitality, great self-confidence. Mr. 
Gromyko is—as his own leader has described 
him—‘glum’: it is Mr. Zorin who has given the 
impression of being the power behind the throne 
—at least as far as the Russian Foreign Ministry 
is concerned. Perhaps the Soviets are back to the 
Tsarist practice of having the nominal Minister 
as a figurehead, with the real chief one of his 
apparent subordinates. Mr. Zorin is generally 
credited with engineering the Prague Communist 
coup while Ambassador there, and he is a master 
of a certain type of double entendre which only 
those in real authority usually possess. 


* 


We had a brief respite here when Willy Brandt, 
the Mayor of West Berlin, came to have lunch 
with Mr. Herter and the other Western Ministers. 
It was like a gust of fresh air. Herr Brandt 
breathed good-humoured defiance. Of course the 
President of the Federal Republic was going to 
be elected in Berlin. Why not? Furthermore, he 
took an extremely dim view of the various sub- 
versive organisations in East Berlin, directed 
towards the Western part of the city and the 
Federal Republic. ‘I think it deplorable,’ he said, 
‘that at the beginning of the conference, the West 
were put in the position of being the accused, 
instead of assuming the role of accusers.’ 

Herr Brandt also had something to say about 
the United Nations; he did not see how the sub- 
stitution of their troops for purely Western ones 
could solve any question. All that would be 
accomplished would be to substitute one of the 
participants for another. If, however, the United 
Nations were to show interest, that would be 
another matter. ‘Why should I object, said 
Brandt, ‘to any additional interest shown in the 
Berlin question?’ 

The Russians would eventually like to see a 
‘free’ city of Berlin, and indeed, in their lobbying, 
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‘I'd never ’ave used it yer honour, it were just me ultimate deterrent.’ 
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they have always made it sound attractive; inde- 
pendence, friendly relations with the East Ger- 
mans and so forth. As a member of the West 
German delegation said drily, the Russians had 
probably forgotten the histories of certain other 
free cities in the past, particularly Danzig and 
Trieste. Or he added, perhaps that is just what they 
are thinking of. 

Somehow, somewhere, at Summit or not far 
from it, a kind of co-existence may emerge. But 
it will not come from words. Negotiations are 


Westminster Commentary 








merely the ritual accompaniment now to some- 
thing that will, more or less, come of its own. 
As far as the participants and the hangers-on of 
modern conferences are concerned, that would 
not matter if only the proceedings were not so 
excruciatingly dull. In all these weeks here, there 
has not been a single piece of jollification; no 
ball, no dinner, no concert. ‘Le Congres,’ said 
Talleyrand in another connection, ‘ne marche pas; 
il danse.’ The trouble with this one is that it doesn’t 
even do that. 


Closed Doors 


By 


WHILE the cat has been 
<< away enjoying bowls of 


cream in Florence, the 
Ly 


mice have been at play in 
ie” 
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play has been strangely 
joyless, overwhelmingly 
apologetic. Each of the 
articles that has been 
published in’ Taper’s ab- 
sence has been in its way an ‘apOdlogia, an 
explanation of why MPs are not more interesting 
or more interested, of why the House of Com- 
mons is so dull and lifeless, or, in. Mr. David 
Price’s case, an appeal, a cri de ceur—if only 
people knew they would recognise in their MPs 
not only the best House of Commons they have 
but also an assembly of men of character, dedi- 
cated to the service of the people. None of these 
explanations of our present discontents seems to 
me altogether satisfactory. In many ways the most 
unsatisfactory, because the most plausible and 
the most convincingly argued, was the piece by 
Mr. Roy Jenkins. 

He concluded that parliamentary vitality could 
be revived only by a conjunction of two events— 
a general election and a Labour victory. While 
the first is inevitable, the second seems less likely. 
But in any case, is it true? Suppose the Labour 
Party is returned to power, will we get, as Mr. 
Jenkins supposes, a Parliament as lively, as im- 
portant and as interesting as that of 1909, which 
was his standard of comparison? 

Last week I was talking to a friend who had 
just returned from Nyasaland, where he had been 
appearing before the Devlin Commission. He was 
deeply impressed by the Commission and equally 
depressed by the Central African Federation; but 
he added, ‘What a relief it is, after political life 
in England, to be in a country where the issue 
is simple and clear, where you are either liberal 
or conservative.’ It is not the first time that one 
has heard this kind of comment on politics in 
this country. Mr. Jenkins referred to this Par- 
liament’s moment of vitality during the Suez crisis 
and old hands speak of the great debates of the 
1930s at the time of the Spanish Civil War and 
appeasement. But today no issue is made simple 
or clear and it seems that the object of the politi- 
cal parties is to blur rather than clarify the 
issues. No one can really tell you what the Con- 
servative Party stands for. Just as the Institute 
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of Directors is launching a campaign on the 
sanctity of free enterprise, the Government inter- 
venes to decide where a strip mill is to be sited, 
considers a grant of £25 million towards the 
building of a new Cunarder, offers £30 million 
to the cotton industry and £74 million to’ horti- 
culture. Conservatives attack the Labour Party 
for wanting to nationalise steel, on the grounds 
that the industry is already effectively controlled 
by the Government, and they defend a pension 
scheme which is in principle Socialist. As to the 
Labour Party’s beliefs, they at present, in spite of 
a confetti of policy statements, are equally ob- 
scure to friend and foe alike; not only on the 
fundamental issue (for a nominally Socialist 
Party) of nationalisation and the 600 companies, 
but equally on important issues in the foreign 
field. A party which seriously believes that the 
development of the underdeveloped countries is 
of the first importance would in most circum- 
stances find it difficult to call for the compulsory 
limitation of imports into this country from 
Hong Kong, India and Pakistan. Not so Mr. 
Harold Wilson. And how can a so-called pro- 
gressive party which believes in an expanding 
economy bring itself to express the kind of 
Luddite sentiments that we hear ‘in every 
debate on unemployment and coal? As for de- 
fence, I defy anyone to tell me what the Labour 
Party policy will be the week after next. 

Compare these issues with those of fifty years 
ago; the Lloyd George budget, Ireland and the 
House of Lords. On all these issues, as no one 
knows better than the author of Mr. Balfour's 
Poodle, there was a clear and distinct idea for 
which the Liberals fought and against which the 
Tories fought (to the limit of Curragh). Moreover, 
the last was a genuine issue of power on which 
the future of English democracy depended. It 
does not require a Bowden or a Heath to get 
MPs to vote on issues which they understand 
and where they have passionate convictions. MPs 
would, I am sure, willingly have taken part in 
twenty-three divisions in one evening on Suez 
had they been asked to and if they had believed 
that it would have affected the issue. 

The doubt which lies at the back of many minds 
and which is the source of the malaise of the 
present Parliament is whether the House. of 
Commons is any longer the ultimate source of 
power. Today, as many critics from Michael Foot 
to Angus Maude have pointed out, most issues 
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are decided before they reach the House of 
Commons. They are decided by consultations 
between the Ministry concerned and interested 
bodies, and after these consultations there are 
further consultations behind closed doors with 
members of the party in power. Only when a 
decision has been reached at both levels does the 
matter come before the House. It is hardly sur. 
prising if the subsequent debate is somewhat 
lifeless or that the subsequent vote has been de. 
scribed by a number of those who have partici- 
pated in such rituals as a rubber stamp. Let me 
give an example. The White Paper on the Small 
Farmers Bill was published on October 30 and 
the debate took place on November 10. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that I managed to 
arrange to meet some of my constituents whom 
this measure affected most directly between the 
publication of the White Paper and the debate, 
yet confidential discussions had being going on 
between the Ministry of Agriculture and the NFU 
ever since the spring of that year. The last people 
to be consulted or to be given an opportunity 
to have consultations were the MPs. Secondly, 
politics has become a dirty word. Last week, for 
instance, the Minister of Education made a state- 
ment on religious education. This is what is called 
a non-party measure: i.e., one which was agreed 
between the leaders of the three parties in a 
series of confidential discussions before it was 
announced to the House of Commons. It was 
then discussed by the various parties in their 
private committees, and finally it was formally 
announced to the House of Commons. By that 
time the battle is over; the pass, if there is one, 
is lost. As a Liberal I find it difficult to disagree 
with this particular measure in principle, but to my 
certain knowledge there are a number of people 
in the House of Commons and in the country 
who disagree with it. Religious. education is still 
a live issue, but this was not apparent in the 
reception of the Minister’s statement to the 
House. It may or may not be a good thing to 
keep religion out of politics, but if everything 
about which people feel deeply is kept out of 
politics, politics and the Commons will die. 

And this brings me to the mystery of Mr. 
Gaitskell. The situation which Taper’s substitutes 
have been discussing for the last few weeks is 
tailor-made for the Conservative Party: blurred 
issues, policies made behind closed doors, and 
massive propaganda from a press which nation- 
ally, and even more locally, is largely Tory. The 
Left has drawn the wrong conclusions from MI. 
Roosevelt's success in the 1930s and the Labour 
victory in 1945: both won despite a hostile press. 
When there are big issues clearly understood 
Lord Kemsley and Co. cannot keep back the 
tide. But when the issue is marginal, as it has 
seemed to be since 1950, the weekly panegyric of 
the leader of the Tory Party, the weekly drop 
of poison about the Leader of the Opposition, 
the suggestion that the Tories are the only 
patriots, the innuendo that the others are not— 
all this has its effect. In a Freudian lapse the 
other day, Lord Hailsham said, ‘I believe we af 
beginning to get it across that in Mr. Macmillan 
we have a statesman who is a veritable giant 
the Free World.’ The operative words are ‘g# 
it across.’ They got it across with Mr. Baldwit, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir *>:hony Eden. Lt wok 
events to dispel the illus.cu. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


& LITTLE CAN PROFITABLY be 
added to what the Spectator 
said last month on the sub- 
ject of the printing dispute. 
We are not a party to it, 
except in the sense that we 
have a decided interest in its 
outcome: we can only hope 
that the intransigence so far shown by both sides 
will not develop into bloody-mindedness, as such 
disputes sometimes do. For our part, we have 
so far been lucky. The task of printing the paper 
has been greatly facilitated by the co-operation of 
management and labour at our printer’s; for which 
we are most grateful. Unless there is some un- 
expected last-minute development, however, this 
will be the last normal issue of the Spectator for 

. who knows? It may be a matter of days, 
perhaps of weeks, before a settlement is reached. 
Pending it, we will do what we can to produce a 
Spectator that will not be too unworthy of the 
name; but we would like to crave the indulgence 
of readers for any defici:ncies. 

* * * 





THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS list ran true to recent 
depressing form. Some faithful party supporters 
were rewarded for conspicuous mediocrity. A 
famous actor became a knight, and a famous foot- 
baller was awarded a CBE; association football 
has still to attain the respectability of the stage or 
of cricket. Mr. J. B. T. Cowan received the MBE, 
by a process which the Guardian has charitably 
called ‘administrative ineptitude-—a term which 
is also applicable in the case of two recipients of 
the BEM, who were found to have been dead for 
six months. Recipients of well-deserved honours 
(such as the Provost of Worcester, often a con- 
tributor to the Spectator) may be forgiven if, 
looking at the list, they are uneasy about the com- 
pany in which they find themselves. I am always 
sorry, too, to find the names of journalists who 
have accepted honours. The tradition which 
Delane helped to establish, that journalists take 
neither honours nor titles, has never been abso- 
lute: journalists in the provinces have been 
exempted, as if to compensate them for their 
exile from Fleet Street; and occasionally the rule 
was broken in Fleet Street itself. But recently it 
has become a more common practice. To my 
mind it is an unfortunate one. There are far too 
many insidious connections between the press and 
the State as it is, without the lure of a decoration 
or a handle being added to them. 
+ * * 

1 KNOW IT CAN BE argued that the journalists con- 
cerned show no signs of having been ‘bought’ 
by the Establishment. Most of them, in fact, are 
on the Left politically. But by accepting honours 
they lend the list a spurious air of justification. 
It is because a few men of real integrity allow 
themselves to be patronised by the award of a 
title or a decoration that we continue to tolerate 
the system. Admittedly it is useful—some Prime 
Ministers would probably argue essential—to 
have an upstairs to kick political deadbeats into; 
80 there is a good case in this respect (if not in 
any other) for the retention of the Lords. But such 
Promotion is hardly an ‘honour.’ Nor, come to 
think of it, are Honours. 


THE INJUSTICE in the Mrs. Christos case was not 
to her, but to her family. A correspondent in The 
Times a few days ago aired the view I have long 
held, that the two forms of punishment now 
recognised by the law, fines and imprisonment, 
are often neither of them appropriate in certain 
cases. In a laudable desire to make deterrence 
more humane, by abolishing old-fashioned 
humiliating punishments, such as the pillory, the 
community has in fact made punishment more 
inappropriate to the crime and more harsh to the 
victim. Crimes against the community of the kind 
that Mrs. Christos committed could more 
fittingly be expiated by reparation—for example, 
by sentencing offenders to corrective training of 
a kind which will mean that a breadwinner or 
the mother of a family need not be deprived of 
their liberty or separated from ‘heir dependants. 


* * *" 


HOW DO SOME PEOPLE get away with it? Recently 
a motorist (I quote Lord Merthyr, speaking in 
a debate in the Lords) ‘was convicted of careless 
driving which had resulted in a collision. It was 
his sixteenth motoring conviction. The magistrate 
told him that he had given false evidence in the 
witness box and was temperamentally unfitted to 
drive. He was, presumably, not a pauper, because 
he was recorded as having had a large black Alvis 
as his car . . . the magistrate imposed a fine of 
£5 .. . he was not disqualified.’ This is very far 
from being an isolated case. I can understand the 
courts’ reluctance to send a man to prison for 
careless driving, even in cases where that penalty 
is stipulated; but why such small fines? And why 
no disqualification? If a man is ‘temperament- 
ally unfitted to drive,” why allow him to go on 
driving? 
* - + 

I WAS WRONG, I find, in my contention that ad- 
vertisers were supposed to have nothing to do 
with ‘shoppers’ guides’ when the TV Bill was first 
being discussed; it has been pointed out to me 
that provision was made in the White Paper for 
‘shoppers’ guides prepared by advertisers.’ But it 
is clear from the Home Secretary's reference to 
this ‘special form of advertising’ (in the Commons 
debate on television development in December, 
1953) that what the Government had in mind 
then was not an advertising magazine of the kind 
we know today, but ‘an extended advertisement’ 
which might perhaps take ‘a moment or two 
longer’ than the ordinary commercial; ‘the sort 
of thing one might get is a film of the making of 
some West African product, a short five-minute 
programme.’ True, in the debate on the report 
stage the following June the Assistant Postmaster- 
General talked about ‘the documentaries, or the 
shoppers’ guides, which might last for half an 
hour or so’: but when questioned on the nature 
of such a programme, he replied, ‘Of course, it 
cannot be all advertising.’ Consequently I cannot 
change my opinion (shared, incidentally, by at least 
one of the ITV programme contractors) that 
‘admags’ in their present form are contrary to 
the intentions of the framers of the TV Act. They 
are, quite blatantly, sponsored programmes. 
Simply calling them ‘advertising magazines’ does 
not alter the fact that they are designed to attract 
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and hold audiences in exactly the same way that 
ordinary programmes are. Yet in 1953 the Home 
Secretary repudiated this interpretation: a 
shoppers’ guide, he said, ‘will not be treated as 
a programme moulded and formed to meet the 
wishes of advertisers.” Why, then, does the ITA 
allow them to be so treated? 


* * * 


OUR POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT WRITES: I hap- 
pened to be down at the Bromley féte, working 
as an attendant on the coconut shy, when I heard 
the PM say, taking Haley by the arm, ‘Enough 
is enough.’ Curious to overhear the rest of the 
conversation, I handed over my job to somebody 
called Wood who happened to be around at the 
time and set off after the two friends, who were 
strolling away together—Haley, I thought, a little 
reluctantly; perhaps he did not care for the PM’s 
grip on his elbow. I do not normally, of course, 
repeat private conversations; but this one was 
on a matter of public interest, and as nine days 
have passed since the féte without my reporting 
anything, it is only back to sense to speak out 
now. What the PM was saying was this. Lord 
Reith is due to leave the Colonial Development 
Corporation shortly. He has been a success there 
(the Government thinks) because of the experi- 
ence he brought to it as Director-General of the 
BBC; and what could be more fitting than that 
his successor at the BBC, Sir William Haley, 
should also succeed him at the CDC? The 
Government is also anxious (the PM said) to 
employ Lord Reith’s dynamism in a job where 
it is much needed: running the railways. As Sir 
Brian Robertson has never given much. trouble, 
he would have to be transferred to a post of equal 
standing; and the Government (the PM con- 
tinued) would be prepared to will the means to 
make him Director-General of the BBC, if they 
could find a post of equal standing for the current 
Director-General of the BBC. By a wonderful 
coincidence (the PM concluded) the current 
Director-General of the BBC is a man with 
exactly the right qualifications for the editorship 
of The Times; that is to say, he would normally 
prevent foolish gaffes from appearing in the 
paper, and could certainly be relied upon to con- 
tradict them, and sack the erring correspondent, 
if they did appear. Haley had been trying to say 
something, but by this time they had arrived at 
a hoop-la stall, where the PM wanted to try his 
hand. After a few throws he won a halma set, 
which he gave to Haley, suggesting it would keep 
him occupied on long Sunday evenings. From 
what Haley said I don’t think he can really like 
a ee 
* * * 


THE Sunday Times patted itself on the back last 
week for having refrained from comment on 
Ghana’s expulsion of its correspondent, Mr. 
Russell Howe, as the case was before the Com- 
monwealth Press Union: “The Union has now 
issued its protest, which we entirely endorse.’ But 
it would have looked better if it had not waited till 
then to add, ‘Our confidence in Mr. Howe's 
journalistic integrity is unshaken.’ To wait for an 
outside body to pronounce upon the professional 
integrity of a correspondent before sticking up for 
him in its own columns strikes me as pretty pusil- 
lanimous, even for a Kemsley newspaper. 
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The British Radical in 1959 





Romantic Imperialist 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


orD Bootusy claimed recently that he was a 
| errno” and that a radical such as he could 
exist only inside the Conservative Party. Without 
necessarily associating myself with all’his obstrep- 
erous views, I would make much the same claim. 
Certainly, I do not understand how a radical in 
1959 can easily attach himself to a Labour Party 
led by Mr. Gaitskell. 

But I will begin by attempting my own descrip- 
tion of a radical, so that readers may at least 
know what I think I am talking about. Since 1789, 
Englishmen of many varying views have been 
labelled, or labelled themselves, radicals. Faced 
with the contradictions in their attitudes and views, 
we must not be surprised if the factor which dis- 
tinguishes a man as a radical is one of tempera- 
ment, not of political principle. 

First, a radical is usually an incurable romantic. 
Mr. Philip Toynbee came near to admitting this 
in his article. ‘In his private life, he wrote, the 
radical ‘may be an arcadian: all men of passion 
and imagination are filled with private regrets, 
nostalgias and visions of a Golden Age.’ But to 
the radical this romanticism is far more than a 
personal nostalgia; it underlies all his political 
beliefs. 

Cobbett, the most characteristic of English 
radicals, was driven by a romantic yearning to 
‘recapture the childhood of the race. . . . Now, 
this romanticism would revive the sentient animal 
in man. Animals are notoriously conservative. 
They like to be comfortable and undisturbed.’ 
Cobbett was a true conservative. But he was also 
the leading radical of his day, and the element 
common to his conservatism and to his radicalism 
was a romantic and nostalgic conception of human 
nature and human society. 

Secondly, and it follows from the first, the 
radical is usually a man with a cross-bench mind. 
Precisely because he tries to reconcile within him- 
self two apparently contradictory attitudes—a 
regret for a past age of virtue and a belief that 
political action can help to restore it—he is likely 
to live uncomfortably in whichever of the two 
major parties he chooses, and the party he has 
chosen will probably have been dictated more by 
accidents of temperament and circumstance than 
by political principle. 

Thirdly, and this again is a product of his 
romanticism, the radical is usually inspired by a 
profound distaste for the whole of the society into 
which he has been born. This is not true of the 
Conservative or Liberal, and it is not true of Mr. 
Gaitskell. These wish only to adapt existing society 
to their own purposes. The radical wishes to trans- 
form it, and he is driven by this wish even if, in 
moments of analytical reflection, which do not 
anyhow come often to him, he knows that this is 
impossible. “. 

English radicalism was originally inspired and 
still is inspired by a loathing of the disintegrated 
and acquisitive society which the Industrial Revo- 
lution helped to create rather than by any intel- 
lectual attachment to the ideas of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. The radical in 1959 is united with 
Cobbett in a passionate dislike of the immoral and 


irresponsible expansion of wealth which the fund- 
lord and the speculator represent, and of the 
immoral and irresponsible society which they 
sustain to their benefit. 

Fourthly, and candidly, the radical’s distaste for 
the society in which he must live usually derives 
from the fact that he is personally ill adapted to it. 
Of the more prominent parliamentary radicals 
after 1832, Molesworth challenged his Cambridge 
tutor to a duel, Wakefield twice abducted an 
heiress, and Durham was so vain that even his 
radicalism did not prevent him from intriguing 
for an earldom. Choice spirits such as these may 
be found among the radicals of any generation: 
valuable rebels, certainly, but whose heady revolt 
against society should be taken with a dose of salts. 

It is now possible to try to locate the issues with 
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which a radical in 1959 should concern himself, 
and determine his attitude. 

He should concern himself, I suggest, with three 
facts: that English society is becoming increas- 
ingly conformist; increasingly materialistic; and 
increasingly violent. One need not, here, be too 
nostalgic about the past. The English have always 
been a naturally conformist, materialistic and, 
when occasion has incited them, violent people. 
What should concern the radical is that. where in 
the past one could hope to find dissent, an atten- 
tion to moral and spiritual values and a habit 
of non-violence, these are less and less evident, 
certainly less and less nourished. 

The most important cause of this is the failure 
of most people in England to adjust themselves to 
the fact that their country is now a second-rate 
power. If one excludes both the hysterical Right 
and the hysterical Left, it is fair to say that the 
object which the present generation has set itself is 
to assist in the contraction of England and to 
achieve this contraction with as little discomfort 
as possible. Whether or not this is a desirable 
ambition, its effects should be clearly understood, 
for here lies the main cause of the increasing con- 
formity, materialism and violence of English life. 

Why, for example, concern oneself overmuch 
with disturbing political questions, when all the 
important issues are going to be decided else- 
where? Here is a wonderfully convenient excuse 
for political inaction, and not for that alone, but 
for moral sluggishness as well, for shrugging off 
all the responsibilities which membership of a 
great power imposes. The reason why the problem 
of opposing Fascism and Nazism became such 
an agonising one in the Thirties in England was 
that it was accepted that England should and could 
do something about it. The reason why, in the 
Fifties, England has escaped all the agonising re- 
appraisals of policy which have convulsed 
America is because it is no longer accepted that 
England can and should do something. 

This is true of colonial as well as foreign ques 
tions. It really is asking too much to expect the 
English people to excite themselves about, say, the 
Hola Camp atrocities, when they have been taught 
persistently since the war that they have neither 
the power nor the right to exercise a decisive 
influence over the future of the colonial peoples 
whose care is entrusted to them. Gladstone could 
not have aroused a depressed labouring popula- 
tion to concern itself with the affairs of Afghanis 
tan if he had not been able to persuade them that 
they had the power and therefore the moral right 
to influence events in even the most remote corner 
of the world. 

We must face the fact, therefore, that dissent 
is unlikely to be found in a declining country. that 
genuine radicalism is a coefficient of power. 

But the decline of English power has left an 
uglier mark. Deprived of the security which power 
gave them, the English people are showing signs 
of becoming increasingly violent, of failing to con 
fine violence to abnormal circumstances. This, 
again, is scarcely surprising: apart from the feet 
ing of insecurity which membership of a declit- 
ing country naturally engenders, there is also the 
repressive effect of the conformity which England 
in her decline has been unable to avoid. Where 
dissent-is frowned on as tasteless, or a foolhardy 
upsetting of the apple cart, the ingrained habit of 
revolt must find other outlets. 
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It appears to me, therefore, that the radical today 
should primarily concern himself with the task 
of re-creating an English power. 

There never has been a time when radicals have 
naturally been Little Englanders. Some of them 
have been, but it has had little or nothing to do 
with their radicalism. It is far more natural that, 
since he is always wanting to interfere in other 
people’s business, the radical should seek the 
power which makes this interference possible. It 
is no accident that the radicals in the Conservative 
Party have always been imperialists as well, that 
the Tory Democrats have always been men like 
Disraeli, Randolph Churchill, Wyndham (there is 
a romantic radical for you) and Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

His second concern should be with the failure of 
dissent in the governing class. 

Leadership is inevitable in any society: there 
is always a class of people who are standard- 
setters. In the past, among the standard-setters, 
there has always been a tradition of non-con- 
formity and dissent, even of eccentricity. Today, 
this is no longer true. Increasingly, in politics, in 
industry, in the trade unions, in the universities, 
the habit of dissent and eccentricity, above all, the 
tolerance of them, are dying out. Mr. Toynbee 
was right to be suspicious of the popular use of 
the phrase, ‘the Establishment,’ but it has become 
popular solely because it expresses a concern at 
the terrifying conformity of the present governing 
class. 

It seems to me impossible to oppose this con- 
formity unless one is prepared to re-create a 
society in which the right to private accumulations 
of wealth is restored, so making possible the prac- 
tice of private eccentricities, the habit of private 
dissent and the encouragement of private patron- 
age. I believe there is a moral reason for opposing 
the present high rate of the death duties, for 
example: they discourage stewardship and they 
thwart the most natural human instinct to pass on 
something one has created oneself to one’s child- 
ten. But there is, from society's point of view, a 
practical objection to high death duties: they 
tender barren what has in the past. been the most 
fertile ground in which a tradition of dissent has 
flourished. 

Lastly, there is the increasing materialism of 
English society. 

On this point, the romantic radical looking to 
the past has always been united with the romantic 
radical looking to a utopian future. Both have 
always been concerned to limit the influence of the 
fundlord and the speculator in society, both have 
always sought to oppose a class with some moral 
and spiritual values to the purely materialistic 
and predatory attitudes of the prosperous middle 
class. The arcadian radical has usually looked, like 
Disraeli or Wyndham, to a revival of the aristo- 
cracy; the utopian radical, to the advent to power 
of the workers. Personally, after the experience of 
the last thirty years, I would back the first: if 
those who have wealth are allowed to retain it, 
there is some possibility of finding among them 
and their descendants a few who will, from the 
basis of their acknowledged and accepted wealth, 
have the time and inclination to concern them- 
selves with other matters. 

The radical has no real programme. He is by 
Bature an empiricist, reacting to the elements in his 


society which disturb him. I have had space to dis- 
cuss only a few of those elements, and I do not 
expect other radicals to agree with my choice or 
my arguments. (It is not in the nature of radicals 
to agree with anyone, least of all themselves.) But 
of one thing Iam certain: that, in 1959, the radical 
who wants to re-create a strenuous, non-conform- 
ing and unmaterialistic society, which means re- 
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creating power, inherited wealth and a governing 
class, will find his home in the Conservative Party. 
He will not find it in the Labour Party, led as it is 
by precisely those who would not even have been 
heard of except in the kind of society which any 
genuine radical must loathe from the bottom of 
his heart. And the radical knows nowhere else to 
argue from. That is what I like about Mr. Toynbee. 


Home Thoughts from Abroad 


Sir, 

I must apologise for thus rudely interrupting, 
from my self-imposed exile, the calm confidence 
with which Westminster, under the impression 
that I am no longer watching, is doubtless going 
about its business, whatever that may be. But 
even in these remote parts some of the noises off 
can be heard, and one of the noises seems to 
me of sufficient importance for me to put down 
my glass, put up my sunshade and comment on it. 
I do not refer to the agreeable farce so beauti- 
fully entitled by Mr. Massingham ‘The day The 
Times shot the pianist,’ for that demands closer 
inspection than I can give at the moment. But 
in the same issue of the Observer as that in which 
Mr. Massingham turned his happy phrase there 
was a report of a speech by Lord Hailsham 
which was so full of nonsense—and nonsense of 
a particularly un-Hailsham-like kind, at that— 
that I must (having some first-hand knowledge 
of the matter in question) break a muffin or two 
with him. 


Lord Hailsham referred to the scenes of 
violence at last year’s Conservative Party Con- 
ference at Blackpool, in which hecklers from the 
League of Empire Loyalists were beaten up. We 
can ignore his assertion that ‘Violence of any sort 
is wholly contrary to our philosophy of politics’; 
from the man who was First Lord of the 
Admiralty at the time of the Suez massacre this 
is nothing more than an example of the way in 
which even someone of Lord Hailsham’s integrity 
can convince himself that some unpleasant and 
shameful event never occurred, simply by not 
thinking about it. But when Lord Hailsham 
prefaced his remarks by saying, ‘Now that the 
matter is no longer sub judice,’ and later added 
that he ‘had to keep silence at the time,’ he is 
being, I feel, a little disingenuous. The scenes 
occurred on October 11 last; Lord Hailsham 
knows perfectly well that no summonses were 
issued until nearly six months later. He did not 
have to keep silence until then, and as a matter 
of fact he didn’t; among other things, he wrote 
a long and spectacularly silly letter to The Times 
on the subject. Lord Hailsham kept silent as far 
as he did because he chose to; and he chose to, 
I take it, because his investigations showed him 
that very considerable violence had been used. 


But this is not the most important, or the most 
uncharacteristic, piece of nonsense in Lord 
Hailsham’s speech. ‘I have always resented the 
charge against the Conservative stewards,” he said, 
and then used the acquittal of ‘the only Conser- 
vative steward against whom proceedings were 
brought’ to bolster his own acquittal of the entire 
conference. The fact that the two men prosecuted 


(and acquitted) were not the guilty ones is neither 
here nor there; for the main charge outside the 
courts was brought not against the Conservative 
stewards, but against the Conservative delegates. 
Lord Hailsham does not mention them, though 
a careless reading of his remarks might well give 
the impression that they, too, had been honourably 
acquitted. Sir, I (and many others) saw a man 
with his arms pinioned by those delegates sitting 
on either side of him being punched in the face 
by another Conservative delegate; and so did 
Lord Hailsham—not, it is true, at the time it 
happened, but subsequently, when he saw the 
television film of the incident.: 


Lastly, Lord Hailsham descends, astonishingly 
for him, to the smear technique: *. . . an attempt 
was made,’ he said, ‘both by the organisers of 
the interrupters, and by some Left-wing influences 
hostile to the party, to make out that the Con- 
servative stewards were guilty of undue violence.” 
Those journalists most prominent in describing 
the scenes at the conference included Mr. Douglas 
Brown of the News Chronicle, Mr. Henry Fairlie 
of the Daily Mail, Mr. Don Cook of the New 
York Herald Tribune, Mr. Hugh Massingham 
of the Observer, M. Jean Wetz of Le Monde and 
myself. If Lord Hailsham thinks that we add up 
to ‘Left-wing influences hostile to the party’ then 
he is off his agreeably dolichocephalic head. Nor, 
I repeat, whatever we are, did we in the main 
charge the Conservative stewards with ‘undue 
violence,” but the delegates. (It is true that in 
my own report I mistook one man in plain clothes 
for a party steward, though I have subsequently 
learned that he is a Blackpool employee. But it 
can hardly be this that Lord Hailsham is 
referring to.) 


What is most depressing about all this is that 
it should be Lord Hailsham who made these 
remarks. To some members of this Government 
doublethink of the kind I have described is second 
nature; to Lord Hailsham I should have thought 
it would be totally abhorrent. No doubt Lord 
Hailsham, who knows perfectly well that undue 
violence was used against the hecklers, will take 
steps this year to see that it does not happen 
again. But that is another matter entirely from 
trying to pretend that it never happened at all. 
And it is because I, at any rate, look to Lord 
Hailsham to set somewhat higher standards in 
these matters than some of his colleagues, that I 
have thus ventured to remind him that there is 
one flame at least than can reach out from the 
east unto the west, when he lowers his standards, 
and burn him at both ends.—Yours faithfully, 

Taper 
Elba 
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Tide of Taste 


By CYRIL 


USINESS is brisk in the great ballroom at 

Grosvenor House, whére the Antique Dealers’ 
Fair, which opened on June 10, goes on until next 
Thursday. There have been more visitors each day 
than on the corresponding days last year, and they 
are spending more: one firm that specialises in 
fine porcelain did only twenty pounds less business 
on the opening day than in the whole fortnight 
of the Fair in 1958. Some say that it is the fine 
weather; some remember that there was a bus 
strike last year; supporters of the Government put 
it all down to Mr. Amory’s tax reliefs; professional 
pessimists say that when the knowing ones put 
their money into works of art you can bet that 
there is disaster round the corner—seeing in their 
minds’ eyes, no doubt, Greek shipowners sailing 
for strontium-free South Sea islands in ocean- 
going yachts loaded to the gunwales with Chippen- 
dale break-front bookcases, Adam chimney-pieces 
bearing garnitures from Sévres, and Gobelins 
iapestries a dozen feet high. 

At any rate, a silver-gilt toilet set made in 
Augsburg in 1759-61, engraved with scenes from 
La Fontaine’s Fables, was soon snapped up at 
£10,000, and Prides of London showed no sign the 
other day of offering to knock the odd shillings 
off their price of 3,250 guineas for a set of eight 
Hepplewhite chairs. But I must not frighten away 


RAY 


potential visitors to the last few days of what is 
always an enchanting exhibition: Batsfords may 
still have some of their eighteenth-century French 
coloured engravings of birds, mounted, at ten 
shillings apiece; and I saw Georgian-silver wine- 
labels at a couple of guineas, and caddy-spoons at 
not much more. 
+ 

The tide of taste is ebbing away from the 
Regency at last, back to the simpler and slenderer 
elegances, leaving stranded, like a couple of un- 
gainly behemoths, on one of the most expensive 
stands, a pair of vast chairs that derive from that 
morbid passion of the self-styled virtuoso Thomas 
Hope for size and sphinxes—pieces of furniture 
the vulgarity of which is patent, and the extreme 
discomfort presumable, their legs as elephantine 
as those of Prinny himself, and strong enough to 
bear two of him, and a brace of Carolines of 
Brunswick on each Hanoverian knee. 

Nowadays, though, it is the Chinese taste that is 
all the rage, whether truly Celestial, or the Chip- 
pendale fantasias upon the theme. There are 
Chinnery portraits of Chinese gentlemen; Chinese 
mirror-pictures in simulated bamboo frames; 
eighteenth-century Chinese chairs in brown 
lacquer, with scroll backs; and Chippendale mir- 
rors framed in gilded chinoiserie, to embellish 
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walls already hung with authentic Chinese wall. 
paper. 


bd 


For those who like to discern, in the artifacts 
of the past, intimations of our present-day 
ingenuities, there is a sofa-table that can be 
manipulated into being, in fact, a sofa, as what we 
now have to call a studio-couch can sometimes be 
persuaded, by the mechanically minded, into being 
a spare bed. There is a set of pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, done by Fanny Burney’s cousin in the year 
of Waterloo, of a space-helmeted hero being 
rocketed to the moon, equipped with the oxygen- 
tank and parachute of our time and the Wel- 
lington boots of his own, which ought, surely, to 
go to the Science Museum. And I wished to see, 
but did not, a dapper military figure with a trim 
moustache and an eyeglass investing some of the 
proceeds of all those evening-newspaper articles 
in the silver cup, engraved with the figures of Truth 
and Justice, that had been presented in 1818 by 

Joseph Bacon to his Friend Joseph Phelps, asa 
sincere but inadequate token of Esteem and 
Gratitude, for his active and disinterested exer- 
tions in Effecting a Compromise, whereby the 
greater part of a Residuary Property was rescued 
from the grasp of a rapacious and unprincipled 
Attorney, who, by imposing on Age and 
Imbecility, had fraudulently attempted to appro- 
priate it to himself, under the Mask of Residuary 
Legatee. 


TRADE UNIONS IN A FREE Society, by B. C. Roberts, 
which was referred to in our leading article last week 
is published by the Institution of Economic Affairs, 
at 9s. 6d. 
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Roundabout 


Mom 
THE CHEF of “The Bear’ 
at Esher headed the 


queue waiting outside 
the Law Courts for 
Liberace v. Cassandra. 
He had been 
there since six 
DW in the morning, 
and sat cheer- 
fully in the hot 
~ sun in a thick 
suit, a mackintosh and a mackintosh hat. 

Behind him, average age and bust measurement 
thirty-eight, surged the Liberace Fan Club. One 
had risen at 3 a.m.; another, a pale girl in pink, 
had come all the way from Rhyl, North Wales; 
all wore outward and visible signs of their state. 
One woman, whose royal blue jersey suit was 
already adorned with a few hundred sequins, wore 
a diamanté piano, a fan-club button and a tinted 
picture of George and Liberace together. Their 
leader, a cheerful matron in a low-cut dress with 
a portrait hanging at the top of her cleavage, 
marshalled them proudly. ‘Most of the fans go 
twice nightly to all his shows when he’s over here. 
I keep the club going because we've had no tele- 
vision of him for quite a while; we have to sort 
of wait. I know Liberace and his mother—I 
worked with them at the Savoy on his 10,000 fan 
letters in 1956. They’re so nice—just like you 
and I.” 

The lucky thirteen were shepherded up the stairs 
into the courts. and a few remained on the pave- 
ment to start a welcoming crowd for the master’s 
arrival. Two large stoneworkers, thick arms folded 
across their chests, and one small one in a loud 
check shirt, watched the gathering of the fans with 
amusement. ‘We saw him on TV last night,’ 
said the largest—‘he’d toned it down a bit, if you 
ask me. Didn’t mention Mum and George—didn’t 
even move his eyes. My wife doesn’t like him.’ ‘All 
these fans are nut cases, anyway,’ said the second. 
*You. ask them.in two years about Liberace— 
they'll have forgotten who he is.’ 

But the small one was tolerant. “Well, they like 
him—I like dog racing. Maybe they've no opinion 
of dog racing.’ ‘All these attacks,” said a fierce 
blonde in brown. ‘It’s all the men. Jealousy, I 
call it.’ 

The crowd thickened, and got pushed back by 
a young policeman. ‘No. I wasn’t here last week 
—thank God,” he said. ‘How. many of them will 
swoon, I wonder?’ 

A Law Courts messenger poised delicately on 
one foot, arms outstretched, but the eight photo- 
gtaphers, their faces blank as lenses, refused to 
play. The messenger was solid for Liberace. ‘Defi- 
nitely a mother’s boy,’ he said. ‘All that other talk 
is just nonsense.’ Suddenly a car door opened, 
there was a flash of kingfisher colour, and a figure 
resplendent in green and yellow and a bright straw 
hat descended. Not Liberace, but the Daily Tele- 
graph shipping Correspondent—‘I’m a witness, old 
boy,’ he said, punching a photographer in the 
chest. 

When Liberace did arrive he wore a-quiet, dark 
suit with quiet; dark hair. He smiled his-way past 


his public, and they yearned after him. ‘Oh what 
a lovely smile!’ ‘He looks almost shy, doesn’t he?’ 
‘He’s so friendly.’ And three women who had 
come from Scotland turned away with an ecstatic 
sigh: ‘It’s made our holiday.’ 


Pom 

THE BANNER WAS HOME-MADE out of part of a 
cardboard box and some wooden struts. On one 
side red lettering said ‘No return to the Thirties,’ 
and on the other in printed script was an adver- 
tisement for the GEC. 

High and brightly coloured, the huge lodge 
banners billowed and gleamed in the sunshine, 
supported by teams, held steady with guide ropes. 
Cambrian lodge’s slogan was ‘Educate, Organise, 
Agitate’; Penallta took the idea on a bit: ‘Educate, 
Organise, Control.’ Less direct in its thinking, the 
combined Mountain Ash and Penrhiwceiber lodge 
proclaimed that ‘Knowledge is Power.’ Bargoed 
Surface lodge stood for Peace and Prosperity and 
on its scarlet banner was a picture of a wholesome 
young family—fair-haired children, clear-eyed 
parents—who could have come from one of those 
building-society advertisements about the ‘com- 
parative serenity of home ownership. Arthur 
Horner smiled vacuously from the Mardy lodge 
banner (‘Peace, Forward to Socialism’). Alongside 
him was a.picture of Charlie Coch Jones. 

The procession—through Cardiff to Sophia 
Gardens for the miners’ annual gala—had started 
out briskly through the resplendent civic centre, 
right on time. “Will the remainder of the Windsor 
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Colliery band please come by this van?’ asked the 
loudspeaker, ‘and the remainder of the Abertridwr 
lodge. . . . No one has any fixed position. Those 
who are late, get in at the back.” 


Nye was late but he got in at the front, his hair 
as bright as silver paint. One woman who waved 
and shouted to him from the pavement, and was 
gravely acknowledged, said: ‘Isn’t he red, Lyn? 
It’s too much for one man.’ Then, pale as plaster 
herself, she put some kind of arm lock on her 
small grandson who kept trying to run away: 
‘His mother was the same. Terrified of bands.’ On 
a balcony on top of a record shop a nice-looking 
girl in a wide skirt was watching, and the Ogmore 
Valley lodges were lucky to be held up there for 
a while. 

Cardiff is always a bit suspicious of valley 
people in quantity. It’s a known fact, they say, that 
the men urinate in shop doorways after inter- 
national matches, win or lose. The locals lined the 
main streets, but there was not much cheering as 
the thousands of navy and brown and blue suits 
went by. Nye, in a smooth, summery grey one, 
looked reproachful. Generally the marching was 
admirably unmilitary and shambling, though a 
couple of the bigger bands swaggered like army 
cadets, all backbone and dressing. (“They'd march 
against»China on their own as long as someone 
blew a bit of brass.”) 


In genteelly welcoming the miners and their 
families at Sophia Gardens the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff, a woman, almost made the mistake of 
calling them ladies and gentlemen. She remem- 
bered her brief and corrected herself quickly: 
‘Friends,’ she said. She hoped that ‘When you 
wake up in the morning you'll say, “Yes, it was 
worth while.” ’ In the beer tent they were hoping 
the same. 


The Irony of ‘Cos?’ 


By 


Cosi fan tutte is the twentieth- 
century Mozart opera par 
excellence. In the nineteenth 
century its career was either 
chequered or non - existent. 
Beethoven. deplored it. The 
opera houses left it discreetly 
alone, or they rescued and re- 
deemed the music by marrying it to some less dis- 
gusting text. Then the wheel turned. Art rid itself 
of morality; at the same time Mozart came into his 
own; and Cosi was welcomed for the same reason 
that it had been ostracised. Cosi was the trump 
card of Art for Art’s sake. Today people relish 
the work for the very thing their ancestors detes- 
ted, its supreme artificiality, while a somewhat 
different attitude to morals finds merely amusing 
the demonstration of inconstancy which so 
shocked the sensibilities of German romanticism. 
So far from being repelled by it we enjoy in a 
Kind of masochistic. way the contrast between the 
‘mannered unreality of the plot and the heart- 
*rending beauty of the music, It is a kind of glori- 
fied and enchanted musical box; the little figures 
as they glide in their predestined grooves may not 
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be real, but how charmingly they move and how 
exquisite the sounds Mozart has devised, playfully 
and tetiderly, to mock their puppet passions. A 
game, perhaps, but a beautiful game to take us 
out of life’s neuroses and imperfections. 

Cosi, in fact, has been saved from one fallacy 
only to fall into another: For sutely the great 
thing about it is that itis real; the farcical trap- 
pings of the plot, the symmetry, the absurd dis- 
guises, the limitation of the action to a single day, 
are no more than a convention within which hu- 
man psychology is observed as penetratingly and 
ironically, and human situations developed that 
are as true to life,as in Figaro or Don Giovanni. 
All the confusions that have beset Cosi come from 
the same.original error, that of regarding the 
lovers aS, puppets who can be paired off either way 
for alfthat it matters to them, to us or to their 
creators, 

To the old-fashioned romantic such out and out 
cynicism about love and marriage was intolerable; 
to the modern escapist-realist it is not a little of the 
opera’s charm. But both are wrong. Consider the 
four lovers afresh and see how the character of 
each flowers and in what direction it develops 
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FIRST ‘GIANT TANKER’ TERMINAL 
IN EUROPE OPENS 


Capable of berthing 100,000-tonners at any time. 


FINNART, LOCH LONG. 


Last week at Finnart on Loch Long in Scotland a new oil tanker jetty was 
opened. This jetty makes Finnart the first ocean terminal in Europe capable 
of berthing fully-laden 100,000-ton tankers on any tide — and one of the first 


in the world. 


3 million tons of oil 

Oil seems a far cry from the still grey waters of 
this Scottish loch. Why bring oil here .. . 
thousands of miles from the oil fields to Finnart 
Ocean Terminal ? 

Actually it’s simple. Over on the other side of 
Scotland, on the banks of the Forth stands the 
huge BP Oil Refinery at Grangemouth. Today 
over 3 million tons of oil are refined at Grange- 
mouth every year. From Grangemouth petrol, 
motor oil, paraffin and other products pour out 
to feed the transport and industry of Scotland 
and the North of England. 

But the big oil tankers - the ships that carry 
the crude oil from the distant oil fields — can’t 
get to Grangemouth. The Firth of Forth is too 
shallow, too hard to navigate. And there seemed 
only one sensible answer to this problem. 





The pipeline from Finnart 


That answer was to build a jetty and storage tanks 
at Finnart on the west coast and pipe the oil 
57 miles underground across the narrow ‘neck’ 
of Scotland to Grangemouth. This pipeline —the 
only major crude oil pipeline in the whole of 
Britain — was completed, together with the first 
Finnart jetty, in 1951. 

But there was a further problem. Every year 
world production and world demand for oil 
increase. Every year the oil tankers grow bigger. 
Today BP have 42,000-tonners in operation, 
and 65,000-tonners on order. And so a new step 
forward had to be made at Finnart. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 
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From Finnart, crude oil is piped across the ‘ neck’ of 
Scotland to the BP Refinery at Grangemouth, 
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The new jetty 


This week the 42,000-ton “British Duchess” 
cruised up Loch Long and began unloading her 
cargo of crude oil at Finnart. The arrival of this 
great vessel marks the opening of the new jetty 
capable of berthing the 100,000-tonners of the 
future. 

To everyone in Britain, especially to every 
motorist, the new jetty can serve as a remindef 
of the dynamic and imaginative thinking that 
lies behind the BP products they buy at theif 
garage. 
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yonder the influence of the action, and then ask 
whether, in Dent’s words, ‘it will not make any 
difference to speak of’ who marries whom. The 
moral of Cosi is not that all human liaisons are 
ephemeral, but that these particular liaisons are, 
Itis not the fidelity of all women but the fidelity 
of Fiordiligi and Dorabella which is found want- 
ing (in this light the words ‘Cosi fan tutte’ become 
jronical, and the laugh turns against Don Alfonso, 
the seaside Mephistopheles, unknowingly conjur- 
ing up feelings whose depth he is unable to under- 
stand); and the music tells us plainly, if we listen, 
why it is found wanting. It matters supremely 
which way the couples pair off in the end; and we 
are left in little doubt that it is the wrong way. 
The irony of Cosi is that the truth about the 
lovers is revealed by a joke, and they do not see it. 
For what is Mozart saying except that Fiordiligi 
should marry Ferrando and Dorabella Guglielmo 
—that the ‘false’ situation, in which the officers, 
fantastically disguised, make love to each other’s 
fiancées, is the true one, and the artificiality in the 
original betrothals? It is both symbolic and psy- 
chologically sound that only when they are dis- 
guised do Guglielmo and Ferrando fully become 
themselves. Before and after, they are puppets, 
hardly differentiated, a tenor and a baritone sing- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in thirds and sixths. In 
the ‘false’ situation, on the other hand, each ex- 
presses his true nature—the one down-to-earth, 
qick-witted, passionate, the other romantic, ideal- 
istic, a dreamer. And it is as the ‘Albanians’ that 
tach finds his true partner. 
For under the impact of events Dorabella and 
Fiordiligi, too, develop into the women they never 
were when they sat and sighed, also in thirds and 
ixths, over the medallions of their gilded, imagin- 
wy lovers. Compare the two arias of Fiordiligi: 
the contrast is set forth in the clearest musical 
terms. Between the parodied indignation of ‘Come 
xoglio,” with its pompous dotted notes and its 
Handelian paradings up and down the scale, and 
the intensity and genuine distress of ‘Per pieta’ is 
lhe difference between sham and reality, a green 
girland a woman of feeling. The great leaps which 
Mozart wrote for Ferraresi seem (as they are in- 
tnded to be) merely ridiculous in the first; in the 
teond they look forward to Leonore’s ‘Ich folg’ 
tem innern Triebe’ in Fidelio (the key and, in one 
instance, the interval, are in fact the same). And 
|: with Dorabella’s two arias: ‘Smanie implacabile’ 
fotests too much, whereas ‘E Amore un ladron- 
tllo’ is the song of one who no longer resists her 
tue nature and who knows what it is to be 
twakened by real love, as Dorabella is awakened 
nher duet with Guglielmo. 
The two duets are the emotional centre and 


hart of the work, the moments when Mozart-da 
Ponte reveals the truth about the lovers in rela- 
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lion to themselves and to each other. Indeed, the 
“cond is one of the greatest pieces Mozart ever 
Wote. It stands to the franker, more sensual 
‘teptance of Guglielmo and Dorabella almost as 
Tamino mein’ to the earthy celebrations of Papa- 
#00 and Papagena. The tension is resolved by a 
Pirase which any oboist worth his salt must re- 
urd (along with the obbligato in Florestan’s aria) 
Ms the supreme moment in the literature of the 
ee; and the thirds and sixths which follow are 
nis time expressive not of a merely formal accord 
ut of a profound harmony. This mood continues 
the Canon Quartet—for all, that is,except Gugli- 


elmo. The other three, lost in their new experience, 
have drowned irrelevant memories of the past in 
the all-obliterating cup; but to the more self- 
aware Guglielmo, the cruel irony of the situation 
is brought home, and the wine sticks in his throat. 
It is no argument to point out that he had to be 
given something different from the others to sing 
because the canon theme does not lie in the bari- 
tone register: it need not have been that abrupt, 
jagged line or those words of desperate bitterness. 
How crucially these seven bars mattered to the 
scheme of the opera (underlining both the ironic 
truth of the ‘masquerade’ and its ephemerality) is 
tlear from the manuscript evidence, found by 
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Mr. Peter Stradlen, of a performance in which 
Mozart cut out the Canon, substituting a short 
bridge passage, yet left Guglielmo’s phrase sub- 
stantially untouched. It confirms what we already 
guess from our knowledge of the characters: these 
are marriages which will end in the divorce courts. 
Seen in this light the imagined conflict between 
‘real’ music and ‘artificial’ drama, which has 
troubled both the admirers and the enemies of this 
incomparable masterpiece, dissolves into thin air. 
The music is the faithful agent and interpreter of 
the drama; and it means exactly what it says. 
About the Glyndebourne production, and what 
view it takes of Cosi, I shall write next week, 


Seagulls Galore 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Cinema 
Alive and Kicking. (Ritz.)— 
Count Your Blessings. (Em- 
pire.) 
Take an island, preferably off 
( the Scottish or Irish coast 


(though other people with 

islands, like the Danes or the 

Greeks, have discovered their 
cinematic possibilities), and put some sophisti- 
cated mainlanders there: comic situations will 
drop in your lap like coconuts farther south. There 
will be charming locals all too anxious to be film 
stars, and any number of children in pinafores to 
pop up out of the heather; there will be birds and 
so, of course, English birdwatchers in eyries, 
shorts and moustaches; a postmaster and a police- 
man will leap out of bed in pyjamas and cram 
caps importantly over their ears at the approach 
of the yearly telegram or delinquent; the old island 
women will sit at their spinning wheels singing 
sadly, with occasional visionary peeps into past 
or future; young lovers, hell-bent on emigrating, 
will be found underfoot whcrever you tread; par- 
ties with fiddlers and singing will go on till dawn 
in parlours stuffed to the picture rail with doughty 
old codgers and small boys in rows on top of the 


piano. It all happened years ago, with unforget- . 


table charm and freshness, in J Know Where I’m 
Going; again in Whisky Galore, Rockets Galore, 
and an almost exactly similarly toned Danish 
comedy called The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars. 
It all happens, so true to type that you can calcu- 
late to the last seagull, in Alive and Kicking (direc- 
tor: Cyril Frankel; ‘U’ certificate), a jape about 
an Irish island and three Game Old Ladies (Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Estelle Winwood and Kathleen 
Harrison). 

My heart unkindly and unaccountably sinks at 
the thought of a film on Game Old Ladies. And 
some of its worst fears are realised when Dame 
Sybil insists on going through acrobatic feats 
looking for gulls’ eggs on the end of a rope hun- 
dreds of feet above rocks and raging sea, or when 
the three of them dress up as cowboys. But there 
are compensations, for all the corn, in some neat 
direction and a script (by Denis Cannon) with 
oceasional good lines and situations. For instance, 
the three old dears, newly arrived (from a Russian 
trawler that picked them up on the open sea) on 
what looks like a desert island, are wondering if 


Christianity can have arrived there, when they see 
the reassuringly Christian outline of an enormous 
monk approaching the shore. Suddenly he whisks 
off his habit and, like a great white porpoise in a 
small pair: of pants, dives into the sea. ‘Obviously 
not the Church of England,’ says Miss Winwood 
(the most decorative and dainty of the trio) with 
a shudder, the whole thing flashing by in about 
three seconds. 

The three have bolted from a Home where, after 
years of comradeship, they are threatened with 
separation. Dame Sybil is a tweedy widow you 
could well imagine, in happier financial circum- 
stances, running her local WVS, Women’s Insti- 
tute, Red Cross and Conservatives; Miss Win- 
wood, fey and pre-Raphaelite, is an ex-governess; 
Miss Harrison, by the sound of things, something 
of an ex-delinquent—playing her usual well- 
upholstered Cockney part. Marooned on the un- 
promising-looking island, Dame Sybil, true to her 
natural instincts, is soon organising the natives 
into wholesome pursuits like earning a living, Miss 
Harrison is getting groceries on tick and Miss 
Winwood sheep's eyes from ferocious old bache- 
lors with beards. Stanley Holloway, unrecognis- 
ably American until you suddenly notice the 
familiar features under the hat and manners, is the 
local boy made good who returns as the immi- 
grants’ good angel. And there is plenty of sheep- 
shearing, spinning and knitting, and woolly pur- 
suits of the kind, made surprisingly spritely. And 
now let's give islands a rest till someone decides to 
make the island film to end all island films, about 
love and seagulls on Tristan da Cunha. 

It is bad luck for a novelist with a secret sin to 
be filmed by a director with the same sin blatant 
for all to see. Vulgarity, beautiful bad taste so 
rampageous as to be almost forgivable, is Jean 
Negulesco’s main quality as a director; and 
vulgarity—discreet vulgarity of the soul, the 
vulgarian values camouflaged by the biggest anti- 
vulgarian front since Mr. Salteena—is Nancy 
Mitford’s 4ecret vice. And when the two come 
together you get a film (out of Nancy Mitford's 
The Blessing) called Count Your Blessings (‘U’ 
certificate) that for outsize, supercolossal, screech- 
ing, squirm-making vulgarity must be seen to be 
believed. Nothing, from the puce-coloured credits 
to the last frightful few minutes with everyone 
singing the ‘Marseillaise,’ is left out: these is 
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He’s thinking in 
millions. For when this 


prototype Mullard transistor 


ts ready for production it will 
be needed In vast quantities. 
Too late then to think again. 
That is why Mullard transistor 
research and development 

fs unhurried, careful, 


sure. 





GOOD FOR A MILLION 


In a few short years the whole science of electronics has been transformed by the invention of the 
transistor, the tiny device that performs a similar function to a radio valve but has the added advan- 
tages of small size, low current consumption and almost unlimited life. Transistors are used extensively 
in a great variety of applications, from hearing aids and pocket radios to computers and guided 
missiles! Their rapid adoption by equipment manufacturers in Britain is due in no small measure to 
the Mullard Design Philosophy. From its conception in the laboratory, every Mullard silicon or 
germanium transistor is realistically designed for large scale production thus giving the equipment 
manufacturer the assurance of consistent quality and performance, ample and continuous supplies, 


and low cost. 
In this way industry is able to apply the benefits of transistor research quickly, safely and economically. 


Mullard (nic: 


another major contribution to Progress in Electronics 
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Deborah Kerr caricaturing her usual cool Eng- 
jishwoman, Rossano Brazzi, softer and spongier 
than ever, as the fiery Frenchman, and the ghastly 
child Gigi played by one Martin Stephens in a way 


Theatre 





that makes the average film moppet seem win- 
some. The only bright spot is Maurice Chevalier, 
whose individuality even Negulesco cannot quite 
extinguish. 


Vehicular Traffic Only 


By PETER 


Farewell, Farewell Eugene. 
(Garrick.) — Detour After 
Dark. (Fortune.) — The 
Tempest. (Old Vic.) 

Wuat happens when the proper 

order is reversed, and the actors 

= are given precedence over the 

(ALAN Brien 2Uthor (our theatre’s principal 
is still on holiday) Gefect at present) can be seen 

in the case of the new play 

by John Vari at the Garrick. It deals with two 
elderly sisters whose Fulham ménage in the year 
1905 is upset by their enforced adoption of a 
stranded baby; and the signs are that at the heart 
of Mr. Vari’s original play was a concern with the 
problems of genteel poverty, the conflict between 
the puritanical spinster who bitterly resents having 
come down in the world, and her briefly married 
sister who accepts the change with a light heart 
and a light ale. As such, Mr. Vari’s play may or 
may not have been worth attention—I have scant 
means of knowing. 

For clearly somebody then saw in this abomin- 
ably titled piece an answer to the managerial 
problem of what next to do with two distinguished 
but difficult-to-cast comediennes, and that skilled 
dramatiser, Rodney Ackland, was engaged to turn 
it into a vehicle for Mesdames Margaret Ruther- 
ford and Peggy Mount. It has proved a task 
beyond him, beyond anybody. The trouble is that 
Miss Ruthérford’s natural vehicle is the Edwardian 
pram, eccentrically furbelow’d, absurdly canopied, 
which this most endearing of nutty nannies can 
forever be pushing round the private parks and 
follies of our imagination; whereas the sound and 
sight of Miss Mount unmistakably evokes the 
tumbril, the knitting, and the knife. Both, in short, 
are delightful artists, but they have not their beings 
in the same world. Miss Rutherford, for all her 
seeming flamboyance, excels in a curiously deli- 
cate vein of comedy, edged with’a pathos that 
comes from knowing oddity to be a state often 
Worth pity; Miss Mount is best when puncturing 
the farcical balloon with a brick. 

And so poor Mr. Vari’s play becomes a tug-of- 
War between these two ill-matched champions, 
with a supporting cast directed by William Chap- 
Pell as if the whole thing were being done by 
ENSA in the open air in the middle of an air- 
raid; and this amplification goes to underline the 
fact that the piece itself is just not witty or 
dramatic or charming enough. Perhaps in a more 
muted production, and with somebody more icy, 
more truly grande dame than Miss Mount, it might 
have seemed different, but as sentimental farce the 
effect is too often dull and embarrassing. The two 
ladies have their occasional moments of glory, but 
it is really asking too much to expect them to 
00 convincingly over a cradle placed by the foot- 
lights while baby noises emerge from backstage. 
At first | wondered whether Miss Rutherford was 
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revealing a talent for ventriloquism; or it might 
have been Miss Mount’s echo; but then they gave 
up pretending, and so did I. 

The new thriller at the Fortune is notable only 
for a performance by Stephen Murray as a 
bearded French recluse which is so effective and 
well studied that it seems to have nothing what- 
ever to do with the trivial events around him but 
to be part of some quite different and quite excel- 
lent play. The rest of the cast cope fairly efficiently 
with a variation on the I-Have-Been-Here-Before 
theme, in which a novelist lost in the French 
countryside finds his death planned under circum- 
stances exactly described in his own unpublished 
novel. In essence this is no sillier or less probable 
than a lot of other thrillers, but as worked out it 
becomes far too complex, and the elaborate house 
of cards falls disappointingly to pieces in the last 
act. Shorn of the detailed reconstruction of the 
novelist’s book, it would be much stronger, and 
have more chance of being made into the film 
towards which the whole conception rather 
obviously casts an eye. For the rest, there are a 
couple of mildly spooky moments, and the room 
furnished like an aviary put me in mind of my 
favourite description of harpsichord music, which 
Philip Hope-Wallace once likened to thrashing a 
birdcage. 

At the Old Vic, under the new policy of casting 
a wider net, they have come up with the interesting 
idea of reviving The Tempest in the Dryden- 
Davenant version of 1667, with Purcell’s music. 
This needs to be considered in context: written 
at a time when Dryden had just become a contract 
writer for the King’s theatre, it is conceived as an 
opera, which to him meant ‘a potential tale, or 
fiction, represented by vocal and instrumental 
music, adorned with scenes, machines and danc- 
ing.” With The Tempest this involved ‘the fable 
of it all spoken and acted by the best of the 
Comedians; the other part of the entertainment 
to be performed by the singers and dancers.’ 
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Moreover, Dryden cheerfully set about re-writing 
Shakespeare (he said he never worked at anything 
with more delight); being at that time under the 
influence of the tidier French drama, he intro- 
duced some symmetry in the shape of sisters for 
Miranda and Caliban, and a counterpart for 
Ferdinand; he contrived a neater, less complicated 
natrative, and made ample allowance for the 
‘machines’ which he knew to be the main attraction 
for his public, theatre-starved after two years of 
closure. , 


Even now, one could make out a case for 
Dryden improving upon Shakespeare. This Tem- 
pest makes much more sense than the original. 
Continually we see Dryden asking Shakespeare 
rational questions about points of plot or character 
—does not Prospero, for instance, feel any pity for 
those he tortures ?—and because this is the kind of 
thing that puzzles us no less than him, it is satisfy- 
ing to find him putting the question in somebody's 
mouth and obtaining a good enough answer. The 
play has become quite consistent and plausible; 
all that we have lost is most of the poetry, the 
revelation of a great mind near the énd of its life, 
the genius. Dryden’s Shakespeare is commonly 
called a perversion; it is in fact a reduction. 

I would like to be able to salute more than the 
Vic's ent@mprise, but am bound to say I found the 
experience a-beautiful bore. No fault of the com- 
pany: Douglas Seale has produced brilliantly in 
Finlay James’s conch-shell settings; the musical 
interludes are truly operatic, except that we can 
actually make out the words; Miles Malleson is 
on hand ds Trinculo, working the old familiar 
collywobble charm as hard as ever; there is a 
pleasant, distinctive-voiced newcomer, Christine 
Finn, as the Dryden-invented Hippolito; and Joss 
Ackland’s Caliban is a splendidly blah and bloated 
lizard, another Oxford man gone wrong. Every- 
one, indeed, works hard and well, and if the 
overall effect is bloodless, the fault is with Dryden 
and Davenant; in particular Prospero exemplifies 
the way Shakespeare’s creation in depth is turned 
into a one-dimension, flat-wash, strip-cartoon 
character. Perhaps, too, our modern convention 
of the well-behaved audience is wrong in an enter- 
tainment clearly designed for a more turbulent 
crowd, coming and going. As a collector’s piece, 
it is obviously worth a visit, but for this occasion 
the Old Vic tradition of visits from schools might 
be discouraged, for I can only think that this would 
put children off both Shakespeare and Dryden, 
though they might like the ‘machines.’ 


A Bomb Has Nine Lives 


By SIMON 


Mr. ADOLPH GOTTLIEB, a 


selection of whose paintings 
over the last decade is now 
showing at the ICA Gallery, is 


an American artist of some 
reputation. Mr, Clement Green- 
berg, in his agreeable introduc- 
tion to the catalogue, thinks of 
him as a great artist, with ‘unique: strengths, 
‘every technical resource,’ ‘an utter humility and 
daring,’ and with much of this one can agree. In 
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the latest pictures, spheres or ellipses rising sul- 
lenly into spacious backgrounds above energetic 
and expld$ive dark masses, one is aware of an 
exact feeling for size and shape, a rich but tightly 
controlled feeling for colour, an intense feeling for 
clarity and simplicity, which are, as Mr. Green- 
berg says, daring in conception and also devas- 
tating in their suddenness. What these symbols of 
brutish unease signify precisely is a more difficult 
question. The earth erupts and into the sky 
trundies a louring disc. Splendid! Strong stufil, 
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Because of the continuing growth of Granada T.V. Network, 


a number of interesting and exciting posts are now open 


to men and women who are prepared to take the opportunities 


(and suffer the frustrations) of a new, dynamic and rapidly developing 


medium of communication, entertainment and education. 


Salaries, promotion prospects and conditions of service are good, 


Granada operates a Pension and Life Assurance Scheme. 


Details of posts vacant and qualifications 


and experience required are given below 


Publications Manager (Location London) The successful 
applicant will be required to take charge of all Granada 
publishing ventures, which may include full-scale cloth 
bound books, paperbacks, magazine-type publications, 
brochures and pamphlets. 

Qualifications include experience of publishing on both the 
production and distribution sides and skill and originality 
In writing typography, and layout; ability to deal with 
printers effectively and with tact 


Editorial Writer’ (Location London) This position will 
involve writing and editing a wide variety of subject matter 
and treatment; books, pamphlets, brochures and magazines. 
The successful applicant wil! be a full-time writer with 
experience on the feature side of daily and/or weekly journals, 
with the ability to assemble factual material and make it 
readable in good plain but lively English. Experience and 
taste in make-up and lay-out will be an advantage. 


Senior Advertising Executive (Location London) The 
successful applicant must have the experience and ability 
to negotiate at Board level, and be willing and able to handle 
sales details at account level. 


Senior Sales Executive (Location London and Manchester) 
A number of posts exist for Senior Sales Executives who 
have overall Advertising and Marketing experience. These 
appointments will be made to improve new selling and the 
servicing of current business. 


Researcher/Economist (Location London) The successful 
applicant will be a man, or woman, who has experience 
not only of interpreting audience ratings, but also has the 
judgment and ability to find and provide statistics on the 
size, volume and characteristics of industrial groups, from 
which it is possible to make intelligent presentations in 
our endeavour to widen the scope of our sales activities. 


Yorkshire Representative (Location Leeds) This position 
carries the responsibility for promoting the interests of 
Granada TV in the area, and for dealing with the Public and 
Press in all matters. A good knowledge of the people of 
Yorkshire is required. An additional responsibility will be 
the management of the Leeds office. 


Engineers (Location Manchester and London) A number 
of Engineering vacancies exist. Applicants should have 
reached a minimum academic level corresponding to the 
Ordinary National Certificate (Electrical), and should have 
had at least three years’ experience in some branch of 
Electronic Engineering. 

There is also a small number of vacancies in various 
Engineering grades for applicants with experience of tele- 
vision broadcasting operations and maintenance. 


Designers (Manchester) Vacancies exist for experienced 
Designers, Graphic Designers and Assistant Designers, 
who should have had some experience of set designing 
and be able to adapt themselves to a new medium. 


Applicants who are interested and think they satisfy requirements are invited to write in confidence to* 


GRANADA TV NETWORK LTD. MANCHESTER 3 


NORMAN PRICE 
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But the same process is repeated, in different 
colours certainly, in many canvases. Is it Mr. 
Gottlieb’s intention to pass this period of his life 
establishing one totemic symbol, or is it simply 
that for bursts such as these there are no seasons, 
no moods, no modulations of sympathy, and, for 
Mr. Gottlieb, only one means of expressing this 
abrupt and ugly birth? One must wait for further 
developments, but in the meantime Mr. Gottlieb 
js a most compelling painter, ploughing his own 
furrow outside the parishes of New York and 
Paris. His handling-of paint, however, is dull. 

Mr. Ayrton’s paintings all have a Mediter- 
ranean flavour, and for the most part are specifi- 
cally of Greece. There are many simply composed 
figure paintings against plain backgrounds which 
have a sullen solidity and a heraldic calm. Pictures 
in this group, such as the very formal Harvest 
or the two ‘falconer’ paintings, with all their 
bright colours, still keep a stylised, remote, monu- 
mental quality. Life is implicit, but at the exact 
moment when the painter’s eye has caught them 
action has, for a quick moment, ceased, and the 
falconer or the harvester is seen as it were through 
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thick glass, airlessly, in a vacuum, in absolute 


silence. This quality was lacking in the litho- 
graphs, which Mr. Erskine exhibited, from Mr. 
Ayrton’s Greek experience. It is implied in the 
wax reliefs which the same artist is showing at the 
Leicester Galleries, but there also it is not so 
definitely communicated. One strength is that this 
ability to express imprisoned life on the canvas 
seems at first a rather banal process of simplifica- 
tion. It is not; the pictures grow in stature as one 
looks at them. The landscapes seem to me less 
successful. Greek light, to all artists but Ghika, 
is almost impossible of translation by brush and 
pigment. 

Venetian light illumines, as all the world knows, 
Canaletto’s London—which is now to be seen in 
fifty-six views at the Guildhall. Canaletto is a 
mood; that is, his gentleness, especially in these 
pictures, is of a nature far beyond that of a mere 
topographer. But the muted skies he found here 
led him to soften that sometimes too assertive 
detail of the later Venetian paintings, in his 
portrayal of London’s riverside windows and 
entablatures. 


Saving Our Sole 


By LESLIE 


A READER has been trying to 
supplement a much-loved pair 
of shoes, now three years old 
and still good, which he bought 
from Manfield and which were 
soled, he says, with something 
called Microlite. Now Manfield 
have told him that they are not 
made any more and he wonders why. Microlite 
soles certainly are still made, and Volcrepe Ltd., 
of Milltown, Glossop, Derbyshire, will tell him 
which firms are using their product on their shoes. 

This brand of soling is one of a multitude of 
resin rubber materials now coming to be known 
as ‘man-made’ soling in contrast with leather and 
natural rubber. The rubber in man-made soles is 
generally SBR, a synthetic derived from petro- 
leum, compounded with a resin of similar origin. 
Sometimes the mixture is ‘blown’ or ‘semi-blown,’ 
that is, expanded by the introduction of bubbles of 
nitrogen, when the resultant foam rubber is lighter 
and springier to the foot. Some firms refer to this 
type of soling as microcellular. Among the better- 
known resin-rubber soling materials are Duron 
(Sussex Rubber Co.), Fethertex (Dunlop), Avon, 
Neolite (Du Pont), Tred (Monsanto), and Butakon 
(ICI). Their characteristics are toughness, flexi- 
bility (except in the heavier grades, where they still 
compare well with leather) and non-porosity. This 
lack of pores renders them absolutely waterproof, 
a factor which has made such soles popular with 
farm workers, climbers and all workers exposed 
to wet conditions underfoot. On the other hand, 
they have been criticised for their tendency to 
aggravate cases of ‘hot feet’ in children (nearly 
three-quarters of all children’s shoes are soled with 
tesin rubber), 

Both man-made soles and the more recent de- 
velopment of ‘moulded’ footwear are said to have 
deleterious effects on the feet, especially where 
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there is a history of athlete’s foot. The reason given 
for this is that the combination of non-porosity 
with the complete seal made when the sole is 
moulded or vulcanised on to the upper affords no 
ventilation to the foot, and hence encourages the 
growth of fungus which thrives under these condi- 
tions. 

Tests recently carried out have shown that the 
makers’ claims of high durability are well founded. 
ICI tested Butakon S on schoolboys and found 
that it wore much longer than any other soling 
material. But at the rate children grow out of their 
shoes this may not be the advantage it seems. So 
it is perhaps too early to pronounce judgment on 
the benefits of man-made soles. The most that 
can safely be asserted without resort to extensive 
testing is that they certainly wear well, on the 
whole they are cheaper, they will keep the feet 
drier than most leather-soled shoes, but their 
effect on the feet, especially of children, should 
be carefully watched. 

As for moulded footwear (this process, which 
C. and J. Clark claim to have introduced into 
Britain, is a heat-and-pressure system of fixing and 
simultaneously shaping a rubber sole on to a 
leather upper without nails, stitches or adhesives), 
once again there are obvious advantages. Here 
the durability pertains to the whole shoe—it is 
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Art the late Frankfort fair, fifty thousand copies were 
rapidly sold of translations in the German and French 
languages of the English pamphlet, entitled “The 
Reform Ministry and the Reformed Parliament.” The 
sale was so quick, that the authorities, if so disposed, 
had no time to suppress their circulation. The circum- 
stance shows the avidity with which every thing is 
sought and read, particularly in Germany, which re- 
lates to a representative form of Government, 
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often said that the sole will outwear the upper— 
because the bond between the tough rubber sole 
and the treated upper is virtually indestructible. 
Also, by comparison with cheap all-leather foot- 
wear, these shoes and boots will keep their shape 
under all stresses and weather conditions. With 
Clark’s new processes, using microcellular rubber, 
appearance has improved too. When I asked about 
repairs, however, I was told that the question 
would not arise—the upper would go first. Of this 
Iam still sceptical. 


* * * 


My remarks on cooker cleaning early this year 
produced some useful ideas from readers. Mr. 
F.C. Pensom was kind enough to send me a sample 
of a versatile cleaning material which is called 
Klin. I must admit that I had not heard of it, and 
I thought it advisable (with all respect to Mr. 
Pensom) to try it for a while before reporting on 
it. After two or three months of continuous use I 
can confidently say that it seems to be everything 
he claims for it. It is ‘kind to the hands’ and it 
does remove dirt from cooker, bath or sink with- 
out damaging the glaze or the enamel. In texture 
and even in odour it resembles the better-known 
Gumption, and personally I prefer it. 

Mr. Pensom also offers the following advice on 
cleaning. the cooker—‘the worst job that any 
housewife has to tackle.’ Never try to clean a 
cold cooker—warm it up about five minutes 
before starting on the job. Wipe all the parts with 
old newspapers first. Have plenty of hot water 
ready. Never use caustic solutions : eventually they 
will pit the finish on the metal parts and cleaning 
will become impossible. Wipe the cooker over 
immediately after use. Use a small brush with stiff 
bristles to get into the awkward corners of the 
cooker. Take as many parts as possible to the sink 
to clean them, rather than trying to do the whole 
job on the hands and knees. Avoid constant use 
of steel wool, which scars surfaces and makes them 
increasingly difficult to clean. 


Cyril Ray writes: I have already mentioned 
here the increased consumption of Yugoslav 
wines, and the effect on the price of similar wines 
from Germany. Another keen competitor in the 
same field is the German-speaking Italian South 
Tyrol, also an old acquaintance in this column. I 
have just been tasting the 1957 Tirolers at 
Hellmers, who have always shown. an especial 
interest in what their managing director calls 
‘flavoury’ white wines, and who ship some beauties 
from Alsace and the Loire, as well as Germany, 
Italy and Yugoslavia. The 1957s are quite ready 
to drink, and well worth the attention of those 
who like wines to be fragrant and slightly ‘fruity,’ 
even when dry. The Tiroler riesling is sold retail 
at about 8s. 6d.—it is very like its Yugoslav 
cousin but, although still dry enough to drink with 
fish, a little fuller. The rosé is sixpence or so 
cheaper and goes well, chilled, with cold meats. 
Particulafly interesting are the Terlaner Pinot, 
which has its natural sugar so fully fermented out 
that less than 0.2 per cent remains, making it 
suitable for diabetics and those on a sugar-free 
diet, and, at the other end of the scale, a rich, 
sweet dessert wine, the Edel-Muscateller, which 
I should like to drink with raspberries and cream, 
and is very cheap for its type at about lis. a 
bottle retail. 
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The GKN Group is big—in size, in operations and in ideas. But it has room— 


plenty of it—for those to whom a hairsbreadth is all the space in the world. 


Take a brief look, for instance, at B.R.D. Co. Ltd., one of the largest manufacturers 

of turbine and compressor blades in the country. A single B.R.D. blade may undergo 
more than forty separate operations, yet each must be accurate to within micro-inches. 
Inspection is carried out at every manufacturing stage; additional percentage checks by 
precision instruments are made hourly; and all finished blades are examined on 


machines capable of checking simultaneously twenty-six separate dimensions. 


Similar standards of accuracy cover all B.R.D. products—for instance their 
Crankshafts, ‘Bermuda’ Outboard and Inboard Marine Engines, ‘Polar’ Hydraulic 
Yielding Pit Props, and Constant Velocity Joints. Yet—and this applies to 

every GKN Company—micrometer-mindedness is not small mindedness. 

If it were, then B.R.D. would not have progressed so far and so fast; nor would 

the Group as a whole offer the outstanding opportunities that it does to men 


who can think big—whether on a small scale or not. 


44¢€ (6 K«qN GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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A Doctor’s Journal 









Cultural Shock 


By MILES HOWARD 


How does anyone who wants to 
keep track of advances in the 
various ‘sectors’ of medicine 
contrive to do it, along with 
an ordinary job? J haven't 
solved that one, and I wonder 
sometimes if there is a solution. 
Reading? A diligent man may 
read, say, three abstracting journals, and a selec- 
tion of the rest, and still miss important and 
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Which kind of beer is the 
best long drink in the world ? 


DRAUGHT? 
or BOTTLED? 


Which side are YOU on? Do you find a 

int of bitter refreshes you most? Or does a 

ttle of pale ale put more life in you? Are you 

a mild man ? Or a stout fellow? Or are you still 
a floating voter ? 

If you haven’t yet found the beer that suits you 
best try several different kinds before you make 
your mind up. . 

This burning question will be answered once 
and for all this summer in a nation-wide Beer 
election. Then we shall know whether Britain 
thinks draught or bottled is the best long drink in 
the world. 

How will you vote in your Local ? 


ISSUED BY 
THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY, 42 PORTMAN SQ., LONDON, W.I 


valuable papers. Meetings? Many are dull and 
worth while only for the contacts with co-workers 
at the bar, before and after. Some medical Life- 
men, I notice, are seen at the bar, deep in talk, 


until the meeting is due to begin, and then vanish. - 


I was reminded of this problem at lunch the 
other day with a comrade working in industry. 
He chanced to have with him a copy of Industry 
and Tropical Health, Vol. 111—from the Harvard 
School of Public Health. I asked to borrow it, 
and glanced through some of the papers in the 
Tube coming home. Here was a publication I 
would never have seen, perhaps even heard of, 
but for this encounter. There was a study of 
‘cultural shock’ in Americans abroad, by Dr. 
Theodore Allen, which so held me that I read it 
right through—and that doesn’t happen often. 

The central symptom of this malady is a 
rejection, total or partial, of the new environment 
to which the temporary exile must adjust. John 
Doe feels bad, and so the new place must be to 
blame. At once, ‘home in America’ becomes 
unduly glorified, a Utopia with no faults; and 
Ruritania becomes a rat-hole: the food’s lousy, 
the water dirty, the people dangerous. John falls 
to grousing, has fits of temper, complains about 
delay in the mails and about his own health—- 
he goes sick with all kinds of minor illness, that 
betoken to him incurable disease, since they 


appeared ‘just before I got to this damn place.’, 


More grave than these is the symptom of hostility 
towards the Ruritanians, their customs, ways and 
culture. All John’s discomforts then get much 
worse—due, as he thinks, to the country: he 
retreats to his own group, all American and doing 
American things, looking back to the mother 
country. This (says Dr. Allen) is a critical stage 
of the illness. Many victims admit defeat and 
go home; some stay longer, and then crack. Those 
who stay on, if they learn the language, can do 
well. With even a little direct communication, 
John begins to relax; he feels easier. He finds he 
can joke about things with the natives, and even 
joke about America with them—once that comes, 
he is ‘over the hump.’ 

Much of Dr. Allen’s thesis could be applied 
to us—the form of the illness differing, perhaps, 
but its nucleus the same. What proportion, I 
wonder, of ‘breakdowns’ abroad are essentially 
caused by ‘shock symptoms’ in the wife and not 
in the man himself? I imagine that some kind 
of preparation of Mrs. Doe for foreign service 
would be both a kindness to her and a prophylactic 
measure for the welfare of the husband-wife unit. 

Of course, Dr. Allen is right—communication 
is the key—and not only in Ruritania: how often, 
here in Britain, does one observe doctor and 
patient not ‘speaking the same language’! The 
patient is trying to convey what is troubling him; 
the doctor pursues an image (in his mind) of 
an ‘organic’ disease he thinks the patient may 
have—and it is as though the two were marching 
in Opposite directions; they make no contact at 
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all—the ill person goes away uncomforted, and 
the doctor sits back frustrated and perplexed. 
High time, then, for a new set of words and, 
indeed, of concepts and ways of thinking.’ 
+ + ~ 

Odd how some men—and a few doctors—dis- 
like the notion of a biological rhythm in men. I 
wonder why?—after all, if it exists (as I’m sure 
it does) it’s simply a fact of life and no blame 
to anyone. 


Lately I saw X, who was much troubled by 
fatigue: he felt droopy, couldn’t get through his 
work, and had to sit down; he had lost his zest 
and drive, and felt miserable about it. As he 
described it, fatigue was the central thing—but it 
was by no means the only symptom: when one 
came to add up, there were nine principal features 
of the illness, including a disturbance of sleep 
of the kind common in depressive states. In short, 
he was in the early phase of a depressive illness. 
He had cause to worry—a son was wayward and 
defiant, had been checked by the police—but this 
wasn't new: the lad had been a ‘problem child’ 
from the earliest days. Indeed, the pattern of X’s 
life—so far as I could see—hadn’t altered sig- 
nificantly for a number of years. The only change 
was the change of time—he was fifty-one. I con- 
cluded that this was a menopausal depression, 
and put that to him forthwith. 


He wasn’t put out—he didn’t much mind what 
diagnosis I arrived at, so long as I could suggest 
a remedy. So I drew up a regime, with several 
constituents that had proved useful in similar 
cases, and started him off on it. Slowly, and with 
ups and downs (as one expects in all such 
recovery-curves), he got better, and everyone was 
pleased—everyone, that is, except his family 
doctor, who was nettled: in a well-mannered and 
good-humoured way, but nettled—that I should 
give the menopause as a contributory cause of 
illness in a man. I don’t know if his own age had 
anything to do with it. At all events, the miniature 
storm has now passed; X has resumed his normal 
energetic habits—among them, tennis: which, I’m 
advised by H. D. Johns, the senior professional 
at Lord’s, is a fine game in the autumnal years, 
since it is a game of skill more than animal force 
(I don’t, of course, mean /awn tennis). 


A ‘menstrual’ rhythm in men, with its peak 
every two-three weeks, and a menopause in the 
late forties or fifties—some of us, in the clinical 
field, may be convinced that these are universal: 
but I have heard of no study of them well enough 
controlled to be objective. Men with a disorder 
such as urticaria—attacks of it linked to a source 
of tension—will now and again point out that, 
apart from acute episodes, the illness as a whole 
shows a periodic fluctuation—the length of the 
cycle not close to twenty-eight days, as it is in 
most women, but anything from a fortnight to 
two months. The importance of this rhythm is, 
I think, in the understanding of an illness of the 
kind that X had—one that at first seems not fully 
explained, until the ‘periodic factor’ is brought in. 
The value of hormone preparations at the male 
menopausal epoch—here is a topic I'd like to see 
more explored and written about. A ‘field-survey’ 
of cyclic variation in men—in mood, well-being 
and drive, as well as in illness—could be carried 
out quite simply by the family doctors, and per 
haps their College will take it up. 
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NO. 4 HOW TO SPEAK OUT OF DOORS 


Sometimes you have to, without being really suited to 
it. Once a year Mr. Pinder gives away the prizes at the 
Rollo Road Lawn Tennis Tournament. He has been 
rehearsing the speech, privately, for ten days. He has 
even come home before the rush so as to get an empty 
railway carriage where he could practise throwing his 
voice, the pleasing tenor quality of which makes up for 
a certain deficiency in power. 

It is July, but on Finals Day a strong breeze is blow- 
ing Mr. Pinder’s voice sideways, and the sisters and 
fiancees and the groundsman’s family will not stand 
quite close enough. Mr. Pinder is heard but only partially. 

“. . ONCE again turning up like a BAD PENNY. . . STELLA 
LUNT'S GOT MY BAT (this was the Fosdick boy) ... . whose 
absence we must all deeply regret, ..We are all glad that Mr. & Mrs. 
E.G. (bark from Mrs. Lunt’s poodle) once more entered the lists 
CHAMPLE CHAMPLE (tea tray crashes)... above all not 
forget to thank Mrs. FOSDICK for SO admirably looking after the 
Inner Man carumb, CARUMB, CARUMB (exuberant rattle over 
the points of the 6.18 from Crystal Palace along the em- 
bankment at the back of the tennis courts. At this point it is 
thought better to switch on the microphone, whereupon 
9 every word makes a sound but all words sound alike). 
— eee BLARBER BLARBER BLARBER.” 


Written by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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All Black—-All White 


Conrad Bollinger 
What About Teeth? Edward Samson 
The New Siagapere George Edinger 
The British Radical Desmond Banks 
“Sunday Break’ Rev. C. G. Wilson 
‘Der Rosenkavalies’ P. H. Crumley 
Abbey Theatre lan Sainsbury 
Matters of Motoring James Bredin 
Festival Hall Audiences C. A. Thomas 
Straw for Silence John Parry 
Enjoying Shakespeare Isabel Brown 
The Campaigns of Wavell David Morris 





ALL BLACK—ALL WHITE 

Sim,—As a regular reader of the Spectator since 
arriving from New Zealand three months ago, I had 
come to respect your paper's sane outlook on Com- 
monwealth racial questions. It is difficult to retain this 
respect after reading the article headed ‘All Black— 
All White,’ by John Moffett in the issue of May 29. 

The fact that Mr. Moffett lives in Dunedin, where 
there is hardly a Maori to be seen, may explain his 
ill-humoured and ill-informed remarks. By blurring 
the moral issues of the All-Black controversy and 
repeating worn-out newspaper hand-me-downs about 
the Maoris in general, he does a disservice to the 
cause of racial equality in New Zealand demanding 
correction. 

Moffett casts implied derision on both ‘extreme’ 
attitudes to the All-Biack issue (that is, both the 
extremely wrong one of the Rugby Union that we 
should allow South Africa to impose its ugly racism 
on other countries as a condition of playing games 
with them, and the extremely right one of the 
churches and all other sensible New Zealanders that 
we should certainly allow nothing of the kind)}—and 
then plumps for the ‘moderate’ solution of surrender- 
ing to the wrong extreme for a number of wholly 
irrelevant reasons. 





He supports this odd opinion by suggesting that the 
increase in Maori population has been due to Socialist 
coddling, that being nevertheless a ‘sub-standard 
citizen’ in a ‘decrepit shack,’ the Maori somehow 
manages to be ‘standing on Pakeha toes’ and needs 
to ‘raise himself by his own bootstraps.’ 

In fact, the increase in Maori population dates 
not from the Labour Government of 1935-49 (Moffett 
is a year out in dating its demise), but from the revital- 
isation of their national morale about the turn of the 
century by the Young Maori Party which won con- 
cessions from governments of all shades. New Zea- 
land’s Welfare State also long antedates 1935: 
Labour’s reforms (Moffett’s idea of ‘a surfeit of 
Socialism’) merely continued the tradition of the 
earlier Liberal administration so admired by Asquith. 
The now solid Maori adherence to Labour only re- 
fle ts the Maori’s social position—the proportion of 
the Maori population in menial labouring jobs is far 
higher than that of the Pakeha population, and the 
reverse is true about university graduates. The 
itinerant seasonal worker (whom Moffett gratuitously 
designates ‘irresponsible’) has long been an essential 
element in New Zealand’s economy. The wool, meat, 
and dairy industries all need him. 

These facts point to a very real colour problem in 
New Zealand, but quite a different one from that 
described by Mr. Moffett. History books have long 
given a twisted view of the conduct of settler interests 
in the original colonisation and Maori War periods, a 
view only now being overturned by the work of 
young historians. It is becoming clear that we shat- 
tered the Maori’s Stone Age social and moral frame- 
work by brute force and foisted our own on to him, 
and that the extent to which he has adapted himself 
and asserted his equality is the result of a minimum 
of paternalism and a great deal of stubborn self-help. 

Basically, the heritage of settler greed has never 
faded—despite cheap words about ‘our’ Maori Bat- 
talion. The higher incidence of tuberculosis, syphilis, 
infant mortality, and crime among Maoris proves that 
full restitution has never been made, despite Moffett’s 
picture of ‘well-meaning . . . squandering’ of State 
funds. Tory bad temper at Maori loyalty to Labour, 
the fury of the inheritors of plundered Maori lands 
submitting to revalution of leaseholds, and such in- 
creasingly common incidents as the recent refusal to 
serve a Maori doctor of distinguished family in a 
hotel near Auckland—all point to the certainty that 
the toes being trodden on are corny enough to start 
with, and that if anything needs pulling up sharply 
it is not so much Maori bootstraps as the moral socks 
of certain Pakehas. 

New Zealand has quite a way to go to achieve the 
racial equality she sometimes boasts about, but unless 
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she abrogates the principle entirely she cannot hon- 
ourably submit to the arrogant demands of South 


Africa’s white supremacists.—Yours faithfully, 


CONRAD BOLLINGER 
12 Cornwall Mansions, Cremorne Road, SW10 


WHAT ABOUT TEETH? 


Sm,—Miles Howard quotes a reader as asking 
“What about teeth? No mention of these yet,’ and 
gives the reply, ‘it is odd how seldom complaints 
about teeth come up in a patient’s story of illness.’ It 
may be odd in Miles Howard's experience; it is quite 
untrue for those who have been in touch with the 
dental! literature of the last fifty years. 

Qyer too long a period the focus of infection 
(especially the dental focus) was not only a vogue, 
but an escape for a puzzled medical profession. Faced 
with an incurable condition—usually the gastric or 
rheumatic disorders—doctor and surgeon sailed down 
the alimentary canal removing all expendable organs 
—tonsils, gall bladder, appendix and others, particu- 
larly teeth. When finally the patient was free of all 
suspected parts, though seldom of the original disease, 
he was, if uncured, termed neurotic—a neurotic, in 
this instance, being a completely eviscerated person 
with no more money. 

Happily for the public, less fortunately for doctors, 
dentists began to resist the mass extraction of teeth, 
agreeing to remove them only when the dental evi- 
dence was overwhelming; thus a vogue and what was 
often no more than a placebo passed. Since then 
dental disease related to every other pathology has 
been as enthusiastically studied, though more 
scientifically. 

The ‘interaction of emotion and “dental health” ’ 
has received its share of attention. As long 
ago as 1936, F. W. Broderick stated in his Principles 
of Dental Medicine, ‘I am convinced that what are 
known as the anxiety states are an important factor 
in bringing about the condition which we designate 
pyorrhea’ and extends his theory to co-relate 
emotional disturbances with dental decay also. Sub- 
sequently a vast amount of research has been done in 
psychosomatic dentistry, with emphasis upon emo- 
tional disturbance related to dental disease, and dental 
operations. If Miles Howard :is really ‘curious 
about the rarity of dental symptoms in the run of 
illness one sees every day,’ there exists an immense 
body of literature to enlighten him.—Y ours faithfully, 


EDWARD SAMSON 
Aldington, 7 Poole Road, Bournemouth 


THE NEW SINGAPORE 


Sir,—May I congratulate Mr. Sington on his shrewd 
appreciation of the Singapore elections, his very just 
assessment of the objectionably unequal standards of 
living that have caused the leftward swing and his 
ufiderstanding of the personality of Mr. Lee Kuan 
Yew. While these events were happening I was kept 
well informed by colleagues in the Singapore trade 
union movements and, seeing that two People’s 


.Action Party leaders, Mr. Rajaretnam and Mr. C. K. 


Lee were both on the executive of a trade union of 
which I was the President and both proved loyal and 
liberal colleagues, I do not think the apprehensive 
threats of local Europeans need to be taken seriously. 
Electoral attacks upon the local English language 
press were not entirely unprovoked, nor was the 
charge of too much money for too little work against 
the local European community. 

It is upon the individual reaction of local British 
to Singapore’s new look, as much as upon Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew’s Government that the success or failure 
of the Communists will now depend. 

Those who under the old order became: accept- 
able to Asians were subject to all forms of 
pressure from the senior British, I would so far dis- 
pute Mr. Sington’s analysis of the attractions of Com- 
munism for the Chinese masses as to remind him 
that the first elected President of the Labour League 
of Youth was a twenty-two-year-old English mercan- 
tile assistant, a former junior officer in the King’s 
African Rifles, whose politics are left-wing Tory! 

Had not the usual pressure been exerted by his 
own employers (it was as recently as 1955!) the trend 
of Singaporean youth might have been very different 
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today. The natural reaction of the young and 
thoughtful Chinese was to flock into the PAP. 

Will British firms relax their unimaginative 
approach and !et their juniors play a part in public 
life and in the social life of Asian Singapore? There 
lies the crux. My past experience does not make me 
hopeful. I trust I shall be disappointed. In the alterna- 
tive our capital and commerce will be edged out of 
Singapore as it has been from Egypt and as has 
happened with the Dutch in Indonesia. There are 
alternative sources for investment capital.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


THE BRITISH RADICAL 


Sm,—Your correspondent Mr. H. E. Faulkner will 
be interested to know that there is already an organ- 
isation in. London catering for radicals. The Radical 
Reform Group was established in 1953 for that pur- 
pose. It is entirely free of any party organisation but 
three and a half years ago a decision was taken to give 
the general support of the Group to the Liberal Party 
{to which most of our members belong) as the most 
sympathetic of the parties to radical policies. We have 
seen no reason to alter that decision since. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Group, from whom 
full information can be obtained, is Mr. Peter Graf- 
ton, 42 Westmoreland Road, Bromley, Kent. 

I feel sure that both Mr. Toynbee and Mr. Faulkner 
would feel at home in our midst.—Yours faithfully, 

DESMOND BANKS 
Chairman, Radical Reform Group 
8 Retreat Close, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex 


‘SUNDAY BREAK’ 


Str,—I think that Mr. Peter Forster has made a point 
about religious broadcasting which should be heeded 
by the Church. 

It seems to me that there is a terrible danger that 
we shall be so fascinated by the allurements of the 
glittering goddess of television that we come to believe 
that here is indeed a short cut to success in doing 
God's work. But we have already had a whole genera- 
tion of religious broadcasting, and who can say that 
this has had any positive effect in bringing individuals 
to accept the Christian faith? 

There is, in fact, no possible substitute in evangelism 
for person-to-person contact, and no substitute for 
the persona) fellowship of the local church community 
which is stimulated and nourished not by eternal dis- 
cussions and bright ideas, but by the Sacraments of 
God. 


In spite of the popular cry for the Church to ‘use 
modern methods,’ we should do well to think very 
carefully indeed about the implications of preaching 
at a television camera. There is a place for the tele- 
vised religious service in ministering to the sick and 
aged; but for the rest, the danger of creating an 
artificial substitute for the living fellowship of the 
Church far outweighs any hypothetical advantages 
which might come from staging religious acts or dis- 
cussions in front of the cameras.—Y ours faithfully, 

; Cc. G. WILSON 
St. John’s Vicarage, 263 Nantwich Road, Crewe 


‘DER ROSENKAVALIER’ 


Sir,—I can understand anyone who actively dislikes 
Der Rosenkavalier, or who finds that it’s not quite 
so good as, say, Falstaff or Gétterddmmerung. But I 
cannot understand that anyone should find that at 
heart this masterpiece is essentially mediocre. Any- 
way, mediocrity at the heart is better than turpitude, 
prejudice, arrogance and invincible ignorance, quali- 
ties which are unfortunately characteristic of many 
music critics. 

Incidentally, some years ago I knew a medical 
student called David Cairns. He was tone deaf, and 
about 1945 borrowed from me a pair of brown suede 
shoes, size 94, which he never returned. If your critie 
is he, I would be obliged if he would let me have them 
back.—Yours faithfully, 

P. H. CRUMLEY 
53 Grantham Road, Chiswick, W4 


[David Cairns denies that he has ever been a 
medical student, borrowed brown suede shoes, or been 
tone deaf —Editor, Spectator.] 


ABBEY THEATRE 


Sir,—In a journal of opinion like the Spectator, 
Brian Inglis is, in a way, justified in saying that 
Ernest Blythe ‘owns’ the Abbey Theatre, Dublin; 
the statement is going to cause some grave misunder- 
standings among those of your readers less acquainted 
with the intricacies of Dublin life than Dr. Inglis. It 
will particularly confuse that class of Englishman 
who so often tells me that he has been to Dublin 
and seen a play at the Abbey: ‘absolute howl from 
beginning to end, old boy; typically Irish, of course.’ 
(What did he expect it to be? Typically Bulgarian?) 

I can well believe that anybody who has worked 
for the Irish Times never, in a sense, leaves it. The 
same is true of some other Irish institutions. I was 
once asked by a Mr. Dennis Kelly—known, I believe, 
as the Father of the Kerry Bar—if I was a Trinity 
man. I replied, ‘Once.’ He said: ‘There is no once 








INVESTORS IN THE FIXED TERM SHARES OF 


City Prudential 
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Because the Society pays the income tax, the gross 
return, where income is subject to tax at the 
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about it, in secundum ordinem Melchisedec.’— 
Yours faithfully, 
IAN SAINSBURY 


20 Edgedale Road, Sheffield 7 


[Brian Inglis writes: ‘I was not trying to be 
facetious about the Abbey (though as Mr. Sainsbury 
suggests, I might be forgiven for that). My writing 


was to blame: “owns” should have read “runs.” ’— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


MATTERS OF MOTORING 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian says that if your car is stolen 
abroad you will probably have to pay duty on it and 
that the motoring organisations will not be able to do 
much more about it than you can. May I point out 
that both the AA and the RAC will guarantee to pay 
the duty. The AA will do so ‘only where a claim arises 
from causes beyond the control of the Member’ and 
the RAC will do so ‘provided it is established that 
reasonable precautions to safeguard the vehicle have 
been taken by the member concerned.’—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JAMES BREDIN 
Flat G, 192 Cromwell Road, SW5 


FESTIVAL HALL AUDIENCES 


Sir,—Now it is time for David Cairns’s comments on 
the degeneration of Festival Hall audiences. 

Last Thursday Cziffra was clapped into an un- 
fortunate encore—a repeat of the conclusion of the 
Liszt Fantasia. Because he did not appear yet again, 
the applause changed to slow hand-clapping and 
jeering. Had not Giulini bravely continued with the 
programme, the mob would have been screaming for 
the Hungarian’s blood. It was embarrassing. It was 
puerile.—Y ours faithfully, 

Cc. A. THOMAS 
6 Honiton House, Warner Road, SES 


STRAW FOR SILENCE 


Sir,—Your issue of May 8 contains a very evocative 
letter by Sir John North about Arnold Bennett's 
death. I was a schoolboy at the time and I remember 
the occasion well. But I’m almost certain that it was 
tanbark and not straw which was put over the road 
in Baker Street to deaden the sound of traffic. The 
occasion stuck vividly in my memory because it was 
the first and indeed the only time I ever saw this done. 
—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN PARRY 
Little Norfolk, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


ENJOYING SHAKESPEARE 


Sir,— May I make a comment on Penelope Hunt's 
interesting article on ‘Reading Aloud’ (Spectator, June 
12). When I taught English years ago (1915-26) I 
always found that both boys and girls, especially 
girls, enjoyed the Shakespeare lessons and were de- 
lighted to see a play acted when a Shakespeare com- 
pany came. Many of them would read on at home. 
Also, though I was not a very precocious or unusual 
child, I did myself love Shakespeare and on being 
asked te choose a book for a certain prize when | was 
aged eleven, I at once chose a couple of those lovely 
little Temple Shakespeares—old, not new—viz., Mac- 
beth and Julius Cesar—Y ours faithfully, 
ISABEL BROWN 
3 Magdala Crescent, Edinburgh 12 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF WAVELL 


Sir,— Your reviewer concluded that Waveil’s career 
might have ended differently but for ‘one great 
blunder’ on his part. 

Are there rewards even higher than promotion to 
Field-Marshal, a peerage and a viceroyalty? And 
does the reviewer mean that this ‘one great blunder’ 
was Wavell’s concurrence with Churchill’s favour of 
the idea of a campaign in Greece? —Yours faithfully, 

DAVID MORRIS 
c/o Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, Orchard Road, 
Singapore 
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MORAL SUPPORT 


The life-boat service needs more 
than moral support. It needs 
material help. You can give this / 
help by sending a donation to :— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION % 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.1! 
Treasurer: 
dis Grace The Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 
Secretary: 
. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 
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SECURITY 


It’s good to feel secure, especially in 
money matters. The 600,000 investors in 
Abbey National know this very well. 
They have invested in a great national 
institution whose total assets exceed 
£304,000,000. At the same time, their 
savings earn an attractive rate of 
interest. 

As from Ist July next, this rate will be 
adjusted to 3} per cent per annum to 
conform to the prevailing trendaffecting 
interest rates. This will be equivalent 
to £5. 6. 1 to those subject to income tax 
at the standard rate. The new rate will, 
therefore, still represent an attractive 
return, especially taking into account 
the degree of security offered. 














REGULAR SAVERS! 


Why not inquire about Build-Up Shares— 
which offer a return of 4 per cent above 
that paid on ordinary share account. 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 


ASSETS £304,000,000 


Member of The Building Societies Association 
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Hands off Smith 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


he Dictionary of National Biography with 

all its few defects is an essential part of the 
writer's professional equipment. It is also a series 
of beguiling bedside books. Logan Pearsall Smith 
(whose memoir is not one of the best features of 
the latest volume—surely some sharper definition 
could have been’ found for Trivia than ‘short 
pieces’?) used in periods of depression to retire 
with it and read through volume by volume for 
weeks on end. Only the most harassed hack is 
content to put the book back when he has read 
the article he sought. To continue reading is to 
find the most delicious incongruities; to go, for 
example, from Francis Thompson to Sir Henry 
Thompson, the apostle of cremation, famous for 
his ‘octaves’—dinners of eight courses, consumed 
by eight eminent men, beginning at eight o’clock. 
But, of course, the great work exists primarily as 
a library of reference. Like the Oxford English 
Dictionary, it was the conception of a Scotchman 
in the Eighties. Elderly men speak of the OED as 
“Murray's.” I have never heard the DNB called 
“Smith’s,’ but it is vexatious to find the founder’s 
name now dropped for the first time from the title 
page. George Smith was no-scholar. He was a 
tich man whose fortune derived from many 
sources besides publishing. He was born five years 
after Queen Victoria and died four months before 
her. At the age of 58 he decided to erect a monu- 
ment to posterity. Other European states had 
subsidised biographical dictionaries of their 
worthies. Nothing of the kind had been attempted 
in the United Kingdom since 1793, when the 
Biographica Britannica came to an end at the 
letter F. Smith was typical of his time and people 
in regarding this undertaking as the proper sphere 
of private munificence. He found two admirable 
editors in Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee and 
gave them their head. People have attributed to 
his national sentiment the extraordinary preva- 
lence of Scotch divines among the names chosen 
for immortality. I think a more likely explanation 
is that a great many notables of the Eighties were 
grandsons of the manse, and that they saw to it 
that their ancestors were commemorated. Smith 
gave a great part of hisfortune to the enterprise 
and his widow continued the work after his 
death. Her volume, the second supplement cover- 
ing the deaths of the first decade of the new 
century (all eminent Victorians), was the last in 
the great tradition. Sidney Lee still edited it. It 
comprises over 2,000 pages. The volume pub- 
lished in 1927, covering the years 1912-1921, was 
u wretched shadow. The editors pertly dismissed 
their predecessor’s work as a ‘bold and attractive 
experiment.’ The work was now in the hands of 
dons and pietas was not fashionable at the high 
tables of the Twenties. But decency began to re- 
assert itself. Frorn 623 pages in 1927, the work 
grew to 962 in 1937 and to 968 in 1949. Now for 
five guineas we are offered 1,031.* It is very good 
value. Instead of a heartening welcome The Times 
newspaper has set up a cry for ‘revision.’ 


* THe DicrioNaRY OF NATIONAL BiocrapHy, 1941- 
1950. Edited by L. G. Wickham Legg and E. T. 
Williams. (O.U.P., 105s.) 





Have we so soon forgotten the fate which befell 
the Encyclopedia Britannica after its eleventh 
edition? This is not the age of reformation but of 
defence, when every man of good will should 
devote all his powers to preserving the few good 
things remaining to us from our grandfathers. If 
by ‘revision’ The Times meant elaboration and 
extension, one could only applaud its intention 
and marvel at its naive ignorance of the condi- 
tions of publishing. There are names, such as 
Gerard Hopkins, whose fame grew too slowly 
for admission. Much new material has been re- 
vealed about many of the subjects of every age, 
but particularly of the Victorian. If some new 
George Smith were to appear with a million, or 
so pounds he would indeed deserve to have his 
name kept on the title page fifty years after his 
revision. But this is not what The Times meant. 
Cut it down, spice it up, stick in some snaps from 
the Picture Post ‘library, bind it in plastic, hawk 
it from door to door—that is what ‘revision’ 
would mean today. Chuck it, Haley. 

But indignation at this shabby suggestion must 
not lead to the other extreme of encouraging the 
new young editor, Mr. E. T. Williams, to think 
he has yet recovered full Victorian standards. He 
and his former colleague have chosen the names 
well, both of writers and subjects, but many of 
the articles lack the completeness and precision of 
their predecessors, It is for facts, not for opinions, 
that we go to the DNB. The more accomplished 
the writers in general literature, the less they seem 
able to master the dry, impersonal style required 
for this work. Mr. Leslie Hartley's biography of 
Margot Asquith, Mr. Christopher Sykes’s of 
Robert Byron and Mr. Betjeman’s of Berners, for 
example, lack the classic touch. Mr. Reynolds on 
Baden-Powell and Mr. Wylie on Gandhi, on the 
other hand, provide models Lee and Stephen 
would have approved. I do not know what has 
been the editorial practice of Mr. Legg and Mr. 
Williams, but I suspect that they decided how 
much space should be given to each subject and 
then allowed the contributor to fill it as he thought 
best. This was not Lee’s method. ‘I never knew 
before,’ he wrote in 1884, ‘how many words might 
be used to express a given fact. I read piles of 
manuscript, cutting right and left, and reducing 
some copy to a third of its length.” Mr. Williams 
seems to be content to let his contributors give 
a general personal impression. He has not been 
embarrassed by a surfeit of fact. 

Can it be that Mr. Weaver's innovation in 1937 
of allowing contributors to append their names 
has had a subtly deleterious effect? There was 
no secret of authorship before, but the use of 
initials, which could be identified by the curious, 
set a proper proportion between subject and 
writer. Signed articles insinuated a hint of 
journalism. 

It would be easy to go through this volume 
pointing out omissions; for example, to complain 
that no account of Mrs. (Eugenie) Strong is com- 
plete that does not mention her early beauty and 
her late fanatical devotion to Mussolini. But that 
is not the purpose of this article. May I instead 
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offer some unsolicited advice to the editor for 
future use? Let him impose a strict minimum of 
the facts required. There should be an exact cata- 
logue of the subject’s achievements; in the case 
of a writer his bibliography; of an artist the pre- 
sent position of all his major works (the list of 
rooms decorated by Rex Whistler is notably in- 
adequate). Of his private life there should be the 
addresses where he was born, lived and died and 
the -position of his grave; his ancestry and 
progeny; his religious beliefs, if any; his social 
circle (Robert Byron’s and Rex Whistler’s friends 
were of great importance to them and to their 
work. No indication is given of the kind of people 
they lived among); education, illnesses and in- 
come. It is important to know which of the 
worthies had private means, how much they 
earned, how much they left. Height and weight 
(at different ages). Only when all the basic infor- 
mation has been provided should the writer (if 
at all) be allowed to express his opinions. There 
is No reason why some more concise form, even 
perhaps in the manner of Who's Who, might not 
be used. Why, for instance, write: ‘He was placed 
in the second class of classical Honour Modera- 
tions and in the subsequent year was in the first 
class .of Litere Humaniores,’ when ‘2nd Mods, 
Ist Greats’ meets the case? In this way space 
could be found for the inclusion of more names. 
Sidney Lee was well aware that the chief value 
of the DNB lay in its records of the relatively 
obscure. Long articles on Prime Ministers do not 
take the place of their biographies. It is when 
one’s curiosity is aroused by the statue of a for- 
gotten local worthy or when one seeks, say, to 
identify the schoolmasters and tutors who in- 
fluenced a life of greater interest, that one turns 
most gratefully to the DNB. There are some 
crashing bores in the present volume, but few of 
the dim who found their little place in earlier vol- 
umes. Does it seem intolerably neo-Fascist to sug- 
gest that, in cases where names do not give a clear 
indication, colour and race should be mentioned? 
To take an imaginary example: if we are told that 
someone married a Miss da Silva of Colombo, it 
would be interesting to know if the lady was 
Portuguese or Sinhalese. Mr. Arthur Marshall 
makes a valuable innovation in the latest volume 
by telling us how to pronounce ‘Brazil, Angela’; to 
rhyme with ‘dazzle.’ There are many surnames, 
e.g., Blakiston and Jowett, whose various holders 
have preferred to pronounce them differently. A 
phonetic rendering of all doubtful names would be 
a valuable addition. 

The question of candour cannot be so con 
fidently resolved, but I am inclined to think that 
here Mr. Williams might allow himself some 
slight freedom from Victorian restraint. There is 
no one alive now, I suppose, who would be hurt 
by a clearer picture of Lord D’Abernon’s 
management of the Ottoman Bank. Lord 
Wavell’s account of Wingate, appearing after Mr. 
Sykes’s biography, reads very mealy-mouthed. 
Does the description of James Agate as 2 
hedonist in the best sense’ cover all his pleasures? 
A public man’s morals are not his private cot 
cern because they affect the achievement for 
which he is celebrated. Much can be done by 
innuendo. How is one to distinguish in reading of4 
man whose last fifteen years were spent in seclu- 
sion whether he spent that time prayerfully ‘mak- 
ing his soul’ or in an alcoholic stupor? An article ia 
the DNB is written for posterity, not, like an obit 
uary, for contemporaries, but it is read by contemt® 
poraries. How can Mr.’ Williams reconcile his 
two duties of decency arid candour? 4 can s¢ 
no solution unless it be that of the house-agent. If 
he does not mention the view from the west bed- 
rooms you may be sure there js a sewage farm 
immediately below them. Perhaps there should 
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a form: ‘The above was sober, honest, chaste, 
maritally faithful, sexually normal, courageous, 
sweet-smelling,’ and so on through the list of un- 
mentionable failings, which should be attached to 
the foot of each article. The omission of any par- 
ticular would be recognised as significant by 
regular readers. 

All this is but to suggest the dignity and delicacy 
of Mr. Williams's position. He is on his own now 
(I understand) at a turning point of the history 
of the DNB. He has a splendid crop of characters 
in the present decade. May I beg him to restore 
the spirit (and the name) of George Smith to his 
next volume? 


Business Faces 


Brotherhood of Evil: The Mafia. By Frederic 
Sondern. (Gollancz, 21s.) 


On the 14th November, 1957, sixty men or 
so of criminal affiliations and of Italian or 
Sicilian origin were revealed around a barbecue 
at the house of Joseph Barbara, who lives at 
Apalachin in New York State and whose formal 
interest is the bottling and distribution of soft 
drinks. A detective saw the big, questionable 
cars assembling and took the guests into custody 
as they dispersed gravely into the woods. The 
guests, who were nation-wide, with two from 
Italy and Sicily, explained that they just happened 
to be passing. Mr. Barbara just happened to be 
able to regale them with 200 lb. of meat. This 
discovery of organised crime in conference is a 
sizable event in American social history, though 
no convictions have issued from it so far. The 
Attorney-General has recently arrested them all 
over again on a collective charge of conspiracy to 
obstruct the course of justice, but the prosecution 
is expected to run into trouble on technicalities. 

Apalachin is the starting point for this exposé 
of the systematic, business-like nature of major 
American crime. It is marked by the belief that 
the Mafia is still the fountainhead, that the bar- 
becue was one of about half a dozen grand 
councils of the Mafia since Capone achieved 
something like a national syndicate, and that it 
was convened to consider questions of jurisdic- 
tion, associated verhaps with the Anastasia mur- 
der, and questi..1s of reorganisation, associated 
perhaps with the Federal Crime Commissions and 
the diminished trade in drugs. He names nearly 
all the famous gangsters as capi mafiosi. The whole 
range of crime from drugs, prostitution and 
gambling to the infiltration of legitimate concerns 
like local government and the unions is laid at 
the Brotherhood’s door, as the established items 
on their agenda which now require to be revised. 

It is no news that the business of crime in 
America is business, that ‘its bats have the baby- 
faces of salesmen, and that it is very richly organ- 
ised. But it is still unusual to have the Mafia con- 
nection so bluntly stated in a book which is less 
Sensational and more accurate. than most. The 
author has been helped by the Narcotics Bureau 
and he has studied the proceedings of the 
Kefauver Commission, which admitted the con- 
nection, and the later commissions of Daniel and 
McClellan. The evidence for the Mafia connec- 
tion is hard to come by, of course—omertda and 
the Fifth Amendment were made for each other 
—and none of the evidence he presents seems 
properly conclusive. But there is an overwhelm- 
ingly probability that it does exist, as much as 
ever, that the Italian Mafia, for example, main- 
tains its fraternal contacts with the US and 
that the flow of drugs depends on this. If it 
exists it must be wonderfully effective: even this 
fighteous account contains due record of their 





qualities of character and flair. On the other hand, | 


even if Mr. Sondern’s book carried all the infor- 
mation currently available, and I don’t think it 
does, it is not clear how much this, would really 
enhance our understanding of the criminal situa- 
tion in America. The Mafia emerges as a bare, 
streamlined affair of cohesion, silence and family, 
almost entirely taken up with making money; and 
as such it tends to disappear into the general 
character of American crime as it is already 
known. In fact one of the modern trends in Mafia 
has been to merge in this way, to be like other 
criminals. 

Mr. Sondern’s book is somewhat spoilt by its 
civic unction and by its atmosphere of impending 
justice and new brooms. If the Mafia exists, it 
can only be presumed to be doing very well con- 
sidering. His outline of its history is of consider- 
able and vigorous interest, however, and his piety 
is not afraid of stories and colour. The indi- 
viduals in their good suits seldom come to life; 
the line of clever, sullen, sentimental men con- 
tinually vanishes into the one figure of some com- 
posite Johnny Friendly, of Frank Costello, say, 
grinding out his monosyllables on the witness 





stand. Still there are moments—like the wiretap of | 


Luciano in his Waldorf days or blue period: 
‘Whores is whores. They can always be handled. 
They ain't got no guts.” 

KARL MILLER 


Sandbags and Champagne 


The Siege at Peking. By Peter Fleming. (Hart- | 


Davis, 25s.) 

For fifty-five hot, smelly, frightened and muddle- 
headed days in the summer of 1900 the eleven 
foreign legations in Peking were beleaguered by 
an inefficient rabble of cruel, superstitious, and 
rather dotty xenophobic rebels known (because 
they belonged to a society which called itself The 
Fists of Righteous Harmony) as Boxers and sup- 
ported, with the connivance of an ageing and 
bloodstained battleaxe, the Empress Dowager, by 
the only slightly more soldierly Imperial Chinese 
Army. 

Inside the Legation Quarter, protected by sand- 
bags, some of which were made of the British 


Legation’s best silk curtains (Lady MacDonald, | 


the Minister’s wife, was to have her own back 
after the siege was raised: she became a notable 
looter), the motley garrison, which had very little 
water to wash in and quite a lot of champagne to 
drink, included a Swedish missionary who went 
off his head; a quaking French Minister who ever 
afterwards was referred to as le héros de Pékin; 


the American Minister's wife, a Christian Scientist, | 


who endeared herself to her comrades in adver- 
sity by assuring them that there were no such 
things as Boxer bullets—while there was an 


appearance of war-like hostilities, it was really in | 


our own brains’; and Sir Robert Hart, resident in 
China for almost half a century, the Nestor of the 
Legation Quarter, who was as unrealistic as she 
was in his refusal to believe that what did happen 
was going to happen. 


Eighty miles away, at Tientsin, a scratch relief | 


force muddled itself first of all into being itself be- | 


sieged; then retreated; then, reinforced, became 
more concerned about which nationality was to 
have the honour of reaching Peking first than 
about how to get there, or why. Eight thousand 
miles away, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, a memorial 
service ‘for the Europeans massacred in Peking’ 


was. announced, and then cancelled, as the story | 


from a Daily Mail correspondent of everybody 


having ‘been put to the sword in a most atrocious | 


manner’ was received and then, rightly, doubted. 
Peter Fleming is equipped at every point to re- 


| 











THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF IRAQ 

Fahim Qubain 

The military coup of July, 1958, focused 
international attention on Iraq but despite the 
change of régime, her problems of economic 
and social development remain unaltered. 
‘It is the most interesting document on Iraq 
to be published since the Salter report of 


April, 1955.’’—Economist. 35s. net 


THE MILITARY AND 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
OF OUR TIME 

Fritz Sternberg 


The author of Socialism and Capitalism on Trial 
examines the paradox of achieving revolution- 
ary advances in military techniques in peace- 
time and shows that the application of such 
techniques to industry has touched off a second 


industrial revolution. Ready June. 25s. net 


THE SOVIET 
BUREAUCRATIC ELITE 

J. A. Armstrong 

The Soviet leaders are the subject of daily 
attention in the world press, but what of their 
lieutenants and potential successors? A case 
study of the Ukrainian apparatus since the 
Great Purge of the °30s, this study analyses the 
background characteristics, career patterns 
and rate of turnover of the officials within 
many categories of the Soviet bureaucracy. 


Read) shortly ; 42s. net 


WAR AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 
H. S. Dinerstein 


The advent of nuclear weapons has caused 
the great powers to re-examine their funda- 
mental ideas about warfare, but in the Soviet 
Union this re-examination was not begun 
until after Stalin’s death. Brilliantly re- 
searched and documented, this book analyses 
the military and _ political consequences of 
the change in Russian strategic thinking. 
Ready June. 37s. 6d. net 


THE IDEA 
OF COLONIALISM 


Editors: R. Strausz-Hupé and 
H. W. Hazard 


**The book is full of sound ideas, especially 
about the Middle East and Asia, and about the 
urgent necessity for Metropolitan Powers to 
win the allegiance of coloured intellectuals to 
their policies. Moreover, it is, as has been 
said, a world-wide survey and its analysis of all 
the types of Colonialism which are so seldom 
recognised as such is particularly good and 
valuable.’’—cOoRONA. 42s. net 


ATLANTIC BOOKS 


STEVENS & SONS 


















































Ready June 22 


Bush and Boma 
J. C. CAIRNS 


A series of illuminating vignettes— 
sharp, humorous, precise—of the experi- 
ences of a Canadian D.O. in Tanganyika. 
is an objective, up-to-date comment 
East Africa. Good can only come 
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‘A first novel of exceptional distinction.’ 
—Maurice Cranston in the ‘Bookman.’ 


Beat ona 


Damask Drum 


TROY KENNEDY MARTIN 


A masterly story that shows in the most 
dramatic contemporary terms—the set- 
ting is Indo-China—that all that can be 
found of lasting importance must come 
from within oneself. Mr. Martin is the 
author of that exceptional Television 
play on Cyprus ‘Incident at Echo Six.’ 


Book Society Recommendation. 16s. net 





Iqbal 


His Art and Thought 
S. A. VAHID 


Iqbal made considerable contributions in 
the realm of thought and literature. As 
a poet he has a rare expressiveness and 
music of language. But it was in thought 
oe Appenundigys nome anghs ang gm dar 
fact many consider him the greatest 
thinker of the last thousand years in the 
worid of Islam. 

30s. net 





Young Victorians 


MARION LOCHHEAD 


‘Miss Lochhead is particularly good on 
the Victorian educational movements for 
the rising middle classes. It is her descrip- 
tion of the surviving eighteenth century 
and earlier traditions in education in 
ictorianism that she is at her most 
original and best.’—‘The Scotsman.’ 
Illustrated. 218. net 
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In Fear of Silence 


JOHN SLIMMING 
‘A jungle adventure—a study in suspense 
and atmosphere built round an ambush 
and the events that led up to it: consist- 
ently exciting as well as excellently 
written. —‘The Times.’ 
12s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 











count the heroic, gruesome, silly story. As a 
journalist and foreign correspondent, he can 
appreciate the sound sense and professional bear- 
ing of Dr. G. E. Morrison, the correspondent of 
The Times in Peking; he has been a soldier, and 
can estimate the generalship of Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald, with his narrow diplomatist’s face and 
wide military moustache, who took over the con- 
duct of the defence, and can measure, too, the 
leadership of the ragbag assortment of sailors, 
Sikhs, spahis and Cossacks; Germans and Japan- 


ese; Austrians and Italians; United States Marines - 


and Royal Welch Fusiliers (known to the French 
general as /e Royal Irlandais) who fumbled their 
way to the relief. Knowing China and the Chinese, 
he can explain those resentments against foreign 
exploitation, chicanery and arrogance that made 
some such reaction as that of the Boxers, and the 
Empress Dowager’s sympathy with it, inevitable. 
And his lightly ironic prose style is admirable for 
such portraits as that of the héros de Pékin, unable 
to sit still, telling everyone that ‘nous allons tous 
mourir ce soir,’ while his Italian colleague dressed, 
as he did every night of the siege, for dinner; and 
for that incredible final tableau, when the Empress 
Dowager, who had fled in disguise from the 
Powers’ vengeance, returned to Peking in a golden 
palanquin hung with yellow satin, to be applauded 
by those she had meant to have butchered, ‘bow- 
ing to everyone and to no one, smiling a secret 
smile, masking her pride behind a show of 
humility, savouring the moment.’ 

The book’s cover, by the way, is as agree- 
ably appropriate as the author’s style. Repro- 
duced from a Japanese coloured woodcut of the 
time, it is a delicately dashing picture of a Japan- 
ese cavalryman, sword drawn, flag flying, gallop- 
ing on a fine white charger to the relief of the 
legations—handsome to look at; a very proper 
tribute to the Japanese, who not only contributed 
as many men to the relief force as all the other 
seven nations put together, but were the most 
widely admired of all for their conduct and their 
courage; and typical of the absurdity of almost 
everything that was said, written and drawn of 
the affair at the time, for the Japanese cavalry 
component managed to get only sixty of their 400 
scruffy horses as far as Peking, by which time 
none of them was fit to gallop or, it may well be, 
able to carry even the smallest Japanese soldier. 

CYRIL RAY 


Early Pessimism 


Sudgements on History and Historians. By Jacob 
Burckhardt. With an Introduction by H. R. 
Trevor-Roper. (Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 


WHEN Jacob Burckhardt died in 1897 he was 
known as an interesting minor historian, whose 
chief claim to fame was his book on The Civiliza- 
tion of the Renaissance in Italy. Subsequent events 
have elevated him into the ranks of the great. 
Today he is one of the few nineteenth-century 
historians of European stature who is still widely 
read. Not, indeed, on account of his book on the 
Renaissance or of others published during his 
life, all of which have been overtaken by 
modern scholarship. The works which have made 
so great an impact are of a different kind, philo- 
sophical and prophetic rather than historical; and 
it is their prophetic quality which has made them 
famous. The one is the Reflections on History, the 
other its companion, the present volume, now 
appearing for the first time in English. Both are 
posthumous, gleanings from Burckhardt’s lecture 
notes; and the fact that they became known at so 
late a date—the first edition of the present volume 
only appeared in 1929—accounts for the sudden 
growth in Burckhardt’s reputation. But it is also 
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true that their spirit is far better attuned to the 
sceptical temper of the twentieth century than to 
the optimism of the nineteenth. 

This recognition of close affinity is not surpris- 
ing in the case of a man who said that ‘power is 
intrinsically evil,’ who ridiculed Hegel's attempt 
to ‘pass the state off as the realisation of morality 
on earth,’ and who predicted with uncanny fore- 
sight as early as 1872 the cataclysmic role which 
the new German Empire of 1871 was to play in 
European history. We have lived through enough 
in our time to appreciate the depth of his analysis, 
And yet some readers may feel that Professor 
Trevor-Roper in the appreciative introductory 
essay has been:a little carried away by his admira- 
tion. Burckhardt’s insights are in large degree 
incidental; they are the asides interjected into his 
‘lectures. As a whole the present book is less 
impressive than the Reflections and may dis- 
appoint expectations. By far the best section 
is the final one on ‘The Age of Revolution,’ 
in the midst of which Burckhardt was so conscious 
of living. Otherwise, what stand out are the 
constantly redrafted introductory lectures to his 
various courses, in which he tried to range each 
different period in its place in world history by 
incisive comparisons with his own day. But in 
between there is a good deal of musty learning, 
and it is not helped by an English rendering which 
is too often clumsy. 

Over and above this, however, a re-reading of 
Burckhardt, though always a stimulating under- 
taking, raises the question whether the post-war 
cult does not perhaps pay him more than his due. 
What he has to say amounts in the end to little 
more than a wearisome reiteration of the dangers 
of the ‘revolt of the masses.’ It is a catchword 


which has had a good innings, but is now becom- 
ing threadbare. We live in the age of the ‘masses’ 
you and J), and though it may not be heaven, it 


















THE ARCTIC RETAINS A 
CENTURY-OLD SECRET 
THE FACTS ARE: 

@ British Explorer Sir John Franklin, 


2 ships and 129 men vanished in 
the Arctic 114 years ago ! ' 








@ Skeletons, remains of boats, some, 
of the crews’ possessions, have 
been found—and a message in a 
canister ! 


Wi Repeated expeditions have failed 
to discover the true reason for the 
explorers’ tragic disappearance ! 


AFTER TEN YEARS OF RESEARCH 


REAR-ADMIRAL NOEL WRIGHT 
draws his own conclusions in 


QUEST FOR 
FRANKLIN 


IMustrated, 25s. 
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is certainly not quite so bad nor so denuded of 
culture as Burckhardt predicted. In any case, what 
is the good of shedding tears over what has hap- 
pened? Burckhardt’s Kulturpessimismus corre- 
sponded to a mood which was very understandable 
in 1945 and the three or four grim years which 
followed. But it seems to me that it is passing, if it 
has not passed, to be followed not by easy opti- 
mism, but by a pretty cool assessment of the 
possibilities a technological civilisation holds out; 


and anyone who re-reads Burckhardt today is | 


likely to take a more balanced view of him. They | 


will see the shade—the cantankerous, unconstruc- 


tive conservatism—as well as the light. But he | 
remains a significant figure, and, more than that, | 


an outstanding proof that history which is truly 
universal—written (in Burckhardt's phrase) from 
a ‘vantage point as high and free as possible’-— 
can help us, as perhaps in our generation nothin 
else can, to know where we stand. . 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Guide Noir 


Journey to the Ends of Time. Volume I, Lost in the Dark Wood. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 


(Cassell, 35s.) 


THE vampire has the freedom of the night, during 
which it may nourish on living blood the corpse 
that is its body and thus ensure its obscene con- 
tinuance. Baron Samedi is King of the Legions of 
the Dead, empowered to dispossess the living of 
their bodies and make them over for the use of 
favoured souls. Socrates, taking an approximately 
Christian view some four centuries before Christ, 
postulates a soul which, akin to the Ultimate Good, 
will obtain sustenance after death by the con- 
templation of that Ideal. Thus the dead, if they 
survive death, are all in some sort parasites; and 
Sacheverell Sitwell has it that the host on which 
they feed and from which they draw their being 
can only be the world they have just left. For Mr. 
Sitwell, only their meniories of this world can give 
meaning to the dead: he is not disposed to enter- 
tain, in these present speculations on our future, 
either the fancies of necromancers or the equally 
improbable assertions of the priests. Journey to 
the Ends of Time describes what Mr. Sitwell thinks 
may happen to himself and to all of us at death— 
but with the important limitation that he is only 


EDWARD 
MARSH 


A Biography by 
CHRISTOPHER HASSALL 
Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 
One of the great books of our time, it portrays a 
man who was the friend for fifty years of statesmen, 
poets and painters. 
“This magnificent book; its immense range 


astonishes and delights me...the most enter- 
taining biography since Boswell.”’ 


—HAROLD HOBSON 
Ilustrated 42s. net. 





Bicentenary Volume 
The Annual Register of 


WORLD EVENTS 


for 1958 

first edited by: EDMUND BURKE 
and now edited by: SIR IVISON MACADAM 

with a distinguished Advisory Board 

and Panel of Directors 
Still—after two hundred years—the uniquely 
authoritative and comprehensive survey of each 
year that passes, in every aspect. 

The bicentenary volume covers the year 1958, and 
is on sale from May 29th, at £6.6s. net. 
Limited stock of volumes covering some earlier years 
are also available. Please write for a list of them. 


LONGMAN S 





concerned to take us through the Limbo which | 


lies between death and judgment. He warns us 
that this is because judgment, which will occur 
at the end of the second volume of this work, will 
be nothing less than an announcement of annihila- 
tion—or, in other words, not so much a judgment 
of the dead as an exhortation to the quick, who 
will be ‘urged on to deeds of bravery and action 
while they are still alive for it is their one chance.’ 
But meanwhile our business is with Volume I, in 
which the newly disembodied soul, still far from 
the final judgment, begins its journey through an 
afterworld largely composed of its own swiftly 


changing fantasies, these in turn being based on 


the soul's terrestrial experience. 


Mr. Sitwell’s treatment is of some complexity; 


but it is possible to distinguish three subordinate 
themes which interact and combine to form the 
central thesis. First, and of relatively little import- 


ance, we have the physical fact of death: this is | 


handled mainly in terms of the.usual baroque 
paraphernalia, skulls, sockets and worms. Sec- 
ondly, we have Mr. Sitwell’s attempt to prove 
that the soul does, at any rate for a time, survive : 
this involves us in a meandering and largely 
intuitive argument, based on the continuity of 
human instinct, from which its author concludes 
merely that we may as well assume that the soul 
survives, if only for the purpose and pleasure of 
this current work on the subject. Thirdly, and most 
significant of all, we have the surviving soul’s own 
visions, which are, essentially, the substance of its 
new world and which, Mr. Sitwell insists, will all 
be visions of places, people and works of art 
remembered from this varth. Concluding, then, 


that the soul has the same human leanings as it | 


had on earth, Mr. Sitwell goes on to give copious 
instances of the corresponding visions he would 
expect his own soul to project. And it is here that 
I take issue with him. 

For Mr. Sitwell modestly admits, in his “Note of 
Explanation, to having ‘informed myself of nearly 
all works of art in the known world.” By the time 
Mr. Sitwell’s ‘soul’ has got its second wind in its 
process of imaginative re-creation, one is begin- 
ning to wish that his earthly personality. had been 
a good deal less assiduous. Here are some brilliant 
passages—including a miraculous sequence in 
which Mr. Sitwell’s shade conjures up and revisits 
the Regata Veneziana; but here also are some 
cod-like slabs of repetitious and _ relentless 
appreciation of seemingly every scene or master- 
piece in the whole of Baedeker. Now, one may 
accept Mr. Sitwell’s sickly proof that the soul 
survives; one may find his theme, devoid as it is 


of religious prejudice and insisting on earthly | 


values, to be unexceptionable and even refreshing: 
what one cannot endure is the feeling that Mr. 
Sitwell has made of his promising afterworld a 
nightmarish and illimitable museum, that this 
volume (at 35s.) is a rather expensive catalogue, 
and that above all one will never, never get out. 


SIMON RAVEN | 
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Mlastrated 


| “Tremendously capable 


CLASSICAL 
INSPIRATION 
IN 


MEDIEVAL ART 


114” = 8)" With 143 Plates 


in collotype 
WALTER OAKESHOTT 


In the Rhind Lectures for 1956, which form the 
basis of this book, the Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, investigates the survival and revival of 
antique classical styles and idioms in the arts of 
the Dark and Middle Ages. This is a book about 
the ‘renaissances’ that preceded the Italian Renais- 
sance of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


5 gns net 


SUN AND SHADOW 
AT ASWAN 


H. ADDISON 


18s net 


Sixty years after work began on the foundations | 


of the Assouan Dam, Mr. Addison, for many 
years resident in Egypt, recounts the fascinating 
story of its construction and of the many great 


| men of different nationalities connected with it. 


He explains its political and economic significance 


| and the connection between it and the projected 


High Dam, showing how each could take its 
place in schemes for the further development cf 


| the Nile Valley. 


THE HOUSE 
IN VIENNA 


EDITH pe BORN 


15s mer 
“Miss de Born has conjured up a vanished world 
with exquisite precision . . . she gives a subtle 
significance to all the imagined events, tragic and 
comical, of that lost summer thirty-three years ago.” 


John Davenport (Observer) 
“A fascinating period piece and a delightful story.” 


(Scotsman) 


WAITING 
FOR THE SKY 
TO FALL 


KENNETH MARTIN 


16s net 

its author ‘s still not 
much more than twenty—and intimately revealing 
of a generation and a class.” Kenneth Young 
(Daily Telegraph) 

“Might have been written with pride by somebody 
twice his age 
book.” (Belfast Newsletter) 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


an astonishingly well-written 






















































































Radical Efforts 
A Guest and his Going. By P. H. Newby. (Cape, 


15s.) 

The Men from the Bush. By Ronald Hardy. (Mul- 
ler, 15s.) 

The Chancer. By Marshall Pugh. (Hutchinson, 
13s. 6d.) 


The Fig Tree. By Aubrey Menen. (Chatto and 
Windus, I Ss.) 
Late Night on Watling Street. By Bill Naughton. 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 
ANYONE who read Philip Toynbee’s portrait of the 
British Radical in this magazine a few weeks ago 
wiil recognise Edgar Perry right away. In the latest 
of Mr. Newby’s ‘Egyptian’ novels, A Guest and 
his Going, he has set himself up in Hampstead 
Garden Suburb as principal of a language school 
and is rapidly embroiled in the acts of his ex-pupil 
Muawiya, now a journalist and guest of the British 
Council. Muawiya has no sooner arrived than he 
is crashing a borrowed car and taking refuge in 
the Egyptian Embassy. From here he emerges only 
to star at a disastrous party he has persuaded poor 
Perry to organise for him, argue hotly at a genteel 
debating society that retribution for the white man 
is at hand, and scare the daylights out of the un- 
balanced landlord at Perry’s school. Perry, con- 
fused, game, irritated and concerned, follows in 
his frothy wake. Waldo Grimbley, an older mem- 
ber of his staff, embittered at being turfed out of 
Egypt, accuses him shrewdly: *. . . what you lack 
are principles. It’s only your sense of guilt that 
keeps you going. You're so busy understanding the 
other chap’s point of view you haven't the time to 
develop a point of view of your own.’ The strength 
and weakness of Mr. Newby’s novel are pin- 
pointed here. Perry has not a point of view, since 
circumstances do not lend themselves to anything 
so simplifying; it is the constant improvising effort 


PETER FLEMING 


The Siege at 
Peking 


An account of a tragi-comic episode 
in the 1900 Boxer Rising 
“An exciting story, brilliantly nar- 
rated. It isa book that nobody should 
fail to read.” —-HAROLD NICOLSON 
“A brilliant book . . . reading his 
cool descriptions of wickedness on 
both sides, we hasten like Figaro to 
laugh, since otherwise we should be 




















compelled to weep.” 
—RAYMOND MORTIMER 
33 photographs and 7 maps 255. 





Frances Donaldson 
A CHILD OF THE TWENTIES 


The autobiography of Frederick 
Lonsdale’s daughter 
Illustrated 


Woman's Estate 
MARY NAPIER 
The experiences of a girl who trained 
to become a land-agent. 
“Full of sensitive description and 


characterisation of quiet humour.” 
—BIRMINGHAM. POST 


16s. 
HART - DAVIS 
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that engages him. And yet—as we see him, with 
his dreary wife and personal insecurities—he is 
perhaps unnecessarily ineffectual, his fits of anger 
and action as sudden and erratic as Muawiya’s 
about-faces. There is a wry decency in Mr. 
Newby’s observation of men and events that 
reminds one of E. M. Forster, as he is probably 
tired of hearing (Perry and Muawiya inevitably 
carry echoes of Fielding and Aziz), but this simil- 
arity of approach encourages one perhaps to 
expect more from his books than they are con- 
structed to give. Muawiya’s behaviour is not just 
different from what we anticipate from an English- 
man; it is so powerfully eccentric that the chain 
of events it sets off frequently borders on farce and 
the domestic and moral trials of Perry, for all the 
lightness of touch with which they are presented, 
jar. But this is a consistently entertaining book, 
intelligent, humane and gently engagé, with one 
splendidly heartless creation, Mrs. Blainey, a 
widow, to its credit. 


The Men from the Bush is a short novel in two 
parts, ‘The Coming’ and ‘The Pursuit.’ Jeff, a 
sixteen-year-old boy with a deformed foot, lives 
with his father and randy stepmother in the 
European community of a small African town. He 
is free, miraculously, of colour prejudice and takes 
a little Negro boy around with him as he shops in 
his father’s Land-Rover. There are rumours in the 
town. Four natives are supposed to have come, 
seeking a victim for ritual sacrifice. Suddenly ten- 
sion lifts, the servants begin singing again; but the 
little coloured boy has disappeared. No one be- 
lieves, or wants to believe, that he has been kid- 
napped; not Jeff’s father nor the unctuous Rev. 
Tiplady, nor even Allery, the liberal-minded 
District Officer. So the pursuit begins. Jeff leaves 
with Allery’s athletic son, Mike, and an old Negro, 
Benedict, following a trail to the hills. The dénoue- 
ment is unexpected and completely satisfying. Mr. 
Hardy has made what might have been just 
another piece of BOP fictionising with modish 
overtones into an astonishingly coherent parable 
of strength and weakness: the larger statement he 
is concerned to make is ‘earthed’ at every point 
by his vigorous grasp of realities. There is not a 
character in this book who is not hit off with a 
Greene-like economy and something more than a 
Greene-like plausibility: the style is justifiably 
self-assured. My only criticism is that Jeff seems 
overly self-aware for a boy (presumably) brought 
up in the wilds. 


The Chancer (unfortunate title: I kept read- 
ing chancre) is about Cameron, a young man 
‘in’ television who leaves his wife and becomes 
involved with the shapely widow of his best friend. 
The friend, Malcolm Fleming, had been a war 
hero—or had he? A large part of the book is con- 
cerned with the painful deflation of Cameron’s 
image. But a whole rash of minor deflations sur- 
round it and at moments it looks as if we are in 
for another of those books where fun is not so 
much poked as punched at everything within 
sight. A cold moment on a bare Scottish mountain 
is thrown in for good measure. When Mr. Pugh 
trusts himself enough either to assimilate or prune 
his various manners, we should be in for a very 
good novel indeed. The Fig Tree is far less engag- 
ing than it obviously imagines itself to be. A young 
Nobel Prize scientist goes from England to Italy 
to inject vegetables with a fluid that enormously 
increases their yield. His experiments centre round 
a grove of fig trees, which bloom indeed—with 
fiercely aphrodisiac results. Mr. Menen contrives 
things so that the only consumers are two decent 
chaps who are appalled rather than enraptured by 
their exigent appetites. The scene eventually (after 
a good deal of anemically iconoclastic conversa- 
tion) moves to the Vatican and there is a damp 
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‘happy ending.’ Late Night on Watling Street isa 
collection of short stories about members of the 
working classes in a skilful array of dialects. Mr. 
Naughton has both published in Lilliput and 
broadcast some of them, but there are far fewer 
concessions to popular sentiment than you might 
expect (‘Cockney Mum’ is one). The tone is 
tough and rueful; the title piece and ‘The Little 
Welsh Girl’ carry very lifelike kicks in the tail. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Academic Zoo 


From Ape to Angel. By H. R. Hays. (Methuen, 
36s.) 

THE title concerns the essential nature of Man. 
What is basic—our simian origin or our capacity 
to philosophise? This problem lies at the roots of 
all anthropological discussion, but so far as this 
book is concerned the apes and angels are really 
the anthropologists themselves; I now know what 
it feels like to be behind bars. My colleague 
Meyer Fortes and I make a personal appearance at 
p. 335, his name has become Fortis and mine Ray- 
mond; very confusing. The author is ‘an American 
novelist, translator, playwright and literary critic’ 
who ‘gives a course in the drama at the New York 
Writers’ Conference at Wagner College on Staten 
Island.’ These seem rather marginal qualifications 
for writing ‘the first popular account of man as a 
social animal and of the customs, totems and 
taboos of primitive peoplge past and present,’ but 
fortunately the blurb is even less relevant than 
most. 

The book is not an account of primitive customs 
but a history of anthropological thought. The 
story comes as a long series of anecdotal ‘brief 
lives’ of distinguished anthropologists, mainly 
American. The first 300 pages which bring us 
down to about 1920 are highly competent. Mr. 
Hays is out to tell us not only what his authorities 
thought about anthropology but also what they 
thought about one another and his anecdotes are 
not nearly so trivial as they might appear. | am 
not surprised to learn that whereas Morgan's 
Ancient Society infuriated McClennan it received 
the enthusiastic support of both Maine and 
Bachofen, but a sketch of Morgan’s writings on 
the Iroquois acquires quite a new kind of gloss 
when touched up with references to his connec- 
tions with high finance and railway building. Mr. 
Hays is annoyingly vague about the sources of his 
biographical information but he is remarkably 
comprehensive; even the quite unreadable Bastian 
gets thirteen pages to himself. My only serious 
objection is that the curious speculations of these 
nineteenth-century writers are often presented as 
if they were genuine scientific discoveries. 
In the last third of the book the butter comes 
too thick. The main trouble is that most of the 
angels here are still alive so that fair critical assess 
ment is impossible, but, besides that, the author's 
American bias introduces altogether too sharp 4 
distortion. The view that the British social 
anthropologists are mainly Colonial Office hacks 
applying their professional knowledge to the solu- 
tion of governmental problems is doubtless salu 
tary; it is certainly odd. But Mr. Hays’s intentions 
are most worthy. Even the most puritanical of 
academics can scarcely object to a populariser who. 
hopes to persuade his common reader to tackle 
the works of Emile Durkheim, Max Weber, Talcott 
Parsons, Marcel Mauss and Claude Lévi-Strauss. 
Mr. Hayes achieves an enthusiastic précis of the 
works of the last two authors in two and a half 
pages, a feat at once magnificent and farcical. 
Despite my opening remarks the general stair 
dard of accuracy is high; such errors of detail a 
I have noticed are of quite trivial significance. 

EDMUND. LEACE 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


Sir Brian Mountain on a Year of Further Expansion 


Tue following are extracts from the statement by 
Sir BRIAN E. S. MOUNTAIN, Bart. (the Chairman), 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended January 31, 1959: 

The Group Trading Profit of £7,912,927 shows 
an increase of £781,050 of which sum £460,000 
relates to the profits of new businesses acquired 
during the year leaving an increase of £321,050 
from the existing businesses. This satisfactory in- 
crease is due to a further substantial rise in 
Group turnover in a year which has contained a 
number of difficult trading periods. 


The increase in turnover gathered momentum 
towards the end of the year following the lifting 
of the remaining Hire Purchase restrictions in 
October. This naturally meant a large rise in our 
Hire Purchase Debtors and a corresponding 
addition to our provision for unearned profit on 
these debts. It will be seen that the Provision for 
Unearned Profit on Hire Purchase Debts and for 
Debt Contingencies has risen from £72,579 to 
£503,832 for the year under review. 


TAXATION 


For the first time for very many years the 
charge for Taxation shows a substantial reduc- 
tion in spite of the increased profits and this is 
very largely due to the Profits Tax reduction in 
the 1958 Budget and to the recent reduction of 
9d. in the standard rate of Income Tax. We have 
still not reaped the full benefits of the Profits Tax 
reduction and next year should see a further 
saving of about £40,000. 
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Profits after taxation have increased by 
£542,840 to £3,252,973. Under normal circum- 
stances your Board would have increased the 
total dividend on the Ordinary Stock to 35°, less 
tax but as this would have increased the Profits 
Tax charge your Board proposes to pay a final 
dividend of 20% less tax making 324% less tax 
for the year. Your Directors will also pay an 
interim dividend on account of the year to 30th 
January, 1960, of 24% less tax which will be paid 
at the same time as the final dividend for this year 
and which will not be taken into account when 
considering dividend payments for that year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Current Assets have increased by £2.287.368 to 
£18.563,022 and of this figure Stock has risen by 
£390,591 mainly due to the requirements of our 
new acquisitions. A major increase is in Debtors 
which after much larger reserves have risen by 
£2,231.249. This is due, as I have already stated, 
to the greater volume of Hire Purchase sales 
towards the end of the year and there is every 
indication at present that this trend will continue 
for some time. Our reserves for Unearned Profit 
have almost reached £24 million and they will 
provide a good bulwark to profits in the event of 
any fluctuation in Hire Purchase business in 
future years. 

Commenting on the request by Mr. Collier, 
made towards the end of the year, to resign his 
position as Managing Director on medical 
grounds, Sir Brian said: Whilst it is with the 


TWELVE YEARS’ REVIEW 


greatest regret that | have accepted his resignation 
it would be inconceivable to me that a man like 
Mr. Collier should not be fully employed so far 
as his health allows in controlling and directing 
the future destinies of the Company as he has 
done in the past. Therefore, in furtherance of 
the Company’s interests I have offered the Chair- 
manship to Mr. Collier realising that while he 
will be relieved from the day to day details of 
management we can count upon his wise counsel 
and leadership in continuing to formulate the 
policy of the Group. I am more than pleased to 
inform you that Mr. Collier has acceded to my 
request. 

To fill the vacancy of the Managing Director 
the Board propose to appoint Mr. J. A. Sampson 
who joined the Group in 1946 and has worked 
very closely with Mr. Collier eyer since. 


I would add that these changes in no way affect 
the interest of my Group of Companies, or my- 
self, in United Drapery Stores, in whose future we 
have the utmost confidence. ; 

The geport and accounts were adopted and 
resolutions giving effect to the propased rights 
issue were approved. E 

Mr. Collier proposed a vote of. thanks to Sir 
Brian Mountain and paid tribute to his very 
valued services over a period of twenty-five years. 

After the Annual General Meeting-a Board 
Meeting was held at which Mr. Joseph Collier 
was appointed Chairman and Mr. J. A. Sampson 
was appointed Managing Director. 


GROUP PROFIT TOTAL 
BEFORE NET CURRENT FIXED NET 
TAXATION ASSETS ASSETS ASSETS 
£ £ £ £ 

wens 669,198 1,047,052 1,546,921 2,593,973 
Veen 787,085 1,544,106 1,568,974 3,133,080 
ee 966,730 1,891,208 2,426,525 4,317,733 
eee 1,255,743 2,102,468 2,688,843 4,791,311 
dees 1,760,974 3,371,184 2,679,421 6,050,605 
ee 2,264,575 3,913,995 2,668,863 6,582,858 
err 2,601,584 3,933,207 5,501,896 9,435,103 
reteie 4,038,379 4,579,817 8,610,272 13,190,089 
eee 5.501,668 6,500,361 14,864,527 21,364,888 
bimked 5,971,536 6,964,226 15,893,125 22,857,351 
ee 6,389,080 7,484,863 16,822,634 24,307,497 
eres 6,520,998 7,875,933 19,023,970 26,899,903 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES GROUP OF COMPANIES 


COMPRISING OVER 750 RETAIL SHOPS AND DEPARTMENTAL STORES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


including 


PRICES TAILORS (JOHN COLLIER AND CLAUDE ALEXANDER), 


ALEXA RICHARD SHOPS, 


JOHN BLUNDELL AND JOHN FISHER 
and a Group of Departmental Stores including 


ARDING & HOBBS, ALLDERS AND SHINNERS 


Directors 
Joseph Collier (Chairman) 
J. A. Sampson (Managing Director) 


A. E. English B. Lyons 
W. F. M. Horne I. J. Lyons 
K. A. Keith 


A copy of the 32nd Annual Report and Accounts can be obtained on request from 


The Executive Offices: 364-366 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.14 








































































Footnotes to Donne 


Donne and the Drurys. By R. C. Bald. (C.U.P., 
30s.) 

THE main historical importance of Sir Robert and 
Lady Drury is that their daughter Elizabeth died 
at the age of fifteen and was the occasion of 
Donne’s ‘Funeral! Elegie’ and two ‘Anniversaries.’ 
Donne never met Elizabeth, and nothing is known 
of her except the rival traditions, that she died of 
frustrated love for a groom or from a box on the 
ear. The Drury family itself is of no great 
importance. Since he was related to the Cecils and 
the Bacons, Sir Robert had ambitions for a courtly 
career. But his indiscretion and violent temper 
made this impossible. Lady Drury was a patron 
of godly ministers. Professor Bald sums up: ‘It 
may be that their lives will be of some small 
interest to the economic or social historian, but 
for the student of English literature their sole 
interest is due to their relations with Donne, with 
whom they lived on terms of intimacy while 
travelling in Europe for the better part of a year.’ 
The modesty of the claim is just. Family papers 
and State Paper references tell us a little about 
Drury’s financial affairs, including his profitable 
ownership of the property which gave Drury Lane 
its name. But the only excuse for a biography is 
the Donne connection, and here Professor Bald 
has to confess that ‘one cannot help doubting 
whether the intimacy between the two men was 
ever such that Drury could in any sense have really 
shared it.’ 

The book supplies a few footnotes to the exter- 
nals of Donne’s life. A brother-in-law is discovered 
for him in William Lilly, a government agent who 
may have brought the poet to the notice of Joseph 
Hal! and of the Drurys. The exact location of the 
house in Drury Lane which Donne occupied from 
1612 to 1621 is established. On one occasion 
Donne was a competitor with Sir Robert for an 
embassy (both were unsuccessful). Professor Bald 
suggests that this shows their relationship was less 
that of patron and protégé than has been assumed. 
This is marginal stuff, which would have made an 
article or two in a very learned periodical. With 
considerable industry and devotion, Professor 
Bald spreads it out to a book of 160 pages. He dis- 
pensed with ‘the usual impedimenta of footnote 
references’ on the ground that ‘the learned and 
curious reader’ can ‘discover with the aid of the 
appendix the origin of any statement in the text.’ 
Since none but the learned and curious are likely 
to read the book is seems odd that a university 
press should sanction this unsatisfactory proce- 
dure. CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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LOAD OF MISCHIEF 


By 


How much easier, it seems, to 
manage the public finances here 
than in the United States! How 
much less difficult to steer the 
British ship of State towards less 
stormy commercial winds! These 
thoughts must have come crowd- 
ing upon helmsman Amory re- 
cently—particularly, I imagine, 
when he was steering his own 
yacht on to the rocks in a recent 
summer storm. Did that not re- 
mind him of the fair weather which his own 
Treasury is now encountering? 

How gratified Mr. Amory must be to read the 
answers to the latest FBI questionnaire! No less 
than 59 per cent. of the firms declare that they 
feel more optimistic about the business prospect 
than they did four months ago. (Only 4 per cent. 
were less optimistic.) A majority of those report- 
ing changes in output testify to an advance. The 
rate of new orders is going up and even in export 
orders the firms reporting an advance now out- 
number those reporting a fall. It is true that 60 
per cent. of the firms declare that they are still 
working below capacity but it is not so much as 
before. As the Chancellor told the National Pro- 
duction Advisory Council a month ago, the Budget 
reliefs were not intended to lead to a boom but 
to a further phase of steady and cautious expan- 
sion. And that is precisely what seems to be hap- 
pening. A boom can be dangerous, as the Ameri- 
can ‘chancellor’ is finding out. 

Mr. Amory’s financial action, once it started 
(albeit late), has been exceedingly well timed. First 
came the lifting of the credit squeeze and the de- 
control of hire-purchase finance. There followed 
a rise of 164 per cent. in the sales of the durable 
goods shops in the four months ending January. 
Next came the Budget reductions in purchase 
taxes. There followed a rise of 27 per cent. in 
durable goods sales in April as compared with a 
year earlier—and this after a rise of 7 per cent. 
in March and 13 per cent. in February. Now come 
the cuts in income tax. The weekly paid workers 
got the first benefit of these in their pay-packets 
last week; the monthly paid will see it in their 
salary cheques at the end of the month. Finally the 
extra payments of post-war credits. This stimulus 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


to the consumer trades will broaden as the stimulus 
of the hire-purchase boom wears off. (The hire- 
purchase debt had risen to £700 million at the 
end of April.) To cap it an easing of the long-term 
rate of interest is expected to develop and encour- 
age more capital spending. This is last in the 
Government's reflationary timetable because an 
increase in the tender issue of Treasury bills, lead- 
ing to an expansion of bank money and a rise in 
the gilt-edged market, can only come about 
gradually. The buoyancy of the revenues so far 
has been postponing the need of extra govern- 
‘ment borrowing—there are no maturities till 
October and then only £302 million—but at long 
last the tax cuts are about to take effect, not only 
in economic fields but in the field of reflationary 
government finance. Mr. Amory can thus reason- 
ably look forward to some fall in the long-term 
rate of interest to help forward the re-expansion. 
How unhappy by comparison is the lot of the 
Secretary of the US Treasury, Mr. Anderson. He 
can see the recovery in business going strongly 
ahead—more strongly than in Britain—with the 
index of industrial production 18 per cent. higher, 
the output of durable goods 25 per cent. higher 
(than a year ago) and unemployment falling below 
5 per cent. for the first time since November, 1957. 
But, alas! he is confronted with grave financial 
problems. First, unlike Mr. Amory, who is looking 
for an increase in bank money, he is worried to 
death by an alarming increase in the money supply 
this year—mainly due to the extension of bank 
loans to private borrowers. The Federal Reserve 
feels that it will be unable to maintain price 
stability if this expansion of the money supply 
goes on. The consumer price index has only been 
steady in the past ten months because a fall in 
food prices has offset the continued rise in the 
prices of other goods and services. Secondly, the 
Treasury is having grave trouble in the manage- 
ment of its debt, which is mainly short-term. It is 
not allowed by law to issue stock with a yield of 
over 4} per cent., but the bond market has fallen 
so heavily that most government bonds yield 4} 
per cent. or more. Mr. Anderson had difficulty 
recently in selling even a one-year issue with a 
coupon of 4.05 per cent. So he has had to ask 


(Continued on page 903) 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,049 


ACROSS 


1 And so the field changed, van- the donkeys (8) 


27 It’s lively for the French among 





Solution on July 3 


17 Caroline, who became Mrs- 


Robert Moore (8) 


quished (8) 
5 Last word on bad housing (6) 
9 Whence came a royal mare (8) 

10 Keep out the revolutionary (6) 

12 Gets rid of the outhouses (5) 

13 Such flaps when an Archdeacon 
tails off (9) 

14 Opportunity for a soprano, big 
prize offered (6, 

18 One of these provided a vehicle for 
Mr. Pickwick (12) 

‘21 Give Pluto a good character? 
Not likely! (9) 

23 Shade of the bosses (5) 

24 ‘He hath —— the fateful light- 
ning of his terrible swift sword’ 
(Julia Howe) (6) 

25 Its companion is. minute though 
larger (4, 4) 

26 See me going back in the act (6) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
will be awarded to the senders of the first two corr ect solutions 
solutions: Crossword No. 1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


a book token for one 
epened on June 30. 


DOWN 

1 Ichthyology is, of course, 
very aloof (6) 

2 Skipjack seems to hesitate about 
being tardy (6) 

3 A hundred on the way to the 
Air Ministry building (9) 

4 Caps for artillery bosses? (6-6) 

6 ‘This is a heart the Queen —— 
on’ (Browning) (5) 

7 Perhaps they are making an 
earth-probe ? (8) 

8 Avoid fateful days in a short 
journey (8) 

11 No braceiet is to be seen in these 
observances (12) 

15 He sounds a flowery sort of 
author (9) 

16 What a bind for me, as an old- 
fashioned baby might say! (8) 


and a second prize of 


and 


,049, 99 Gower St., London WC1. 


19 Taxi in a vague fashion is magical 
(6) 


20 How March 
appeared ? (6) 

22 Pull the rope 
nightfall (5) 


15, for example, 


through about 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,047 


ACROSS.—1 Action. 4 Sold a pup. 8 
Allegory. 10 Farrar. 12 Omaha. 13 
Dragonets. 14 Yield, 16 Cadastral. 17 Pot- 
boiler. 19 Casts. 21 Tarantula. 22 Limbo. 
24 Akimbo. 25 Chairman. 26 Sinister. 27 
Winced. 


DOWN.—1 Amatory. 2 Tilia. 3 On guard. 
5 Dragons. 6 Parterres. 7 Parasol. 9 
Ridiculous. 11 Balderdash. 
17 Pot-hats. 18 Omnibus. 
Scorned. 23 Mimic. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs. C. W. Ould, ‘Sylva,” Dukeswood 
Avenue, Gerrards Cross, Buckingham- 
shire, and Mrs. E. J. Winfield, 151 Holy- 
well Lane, Glass Houghton, Castleford, 
Yorkshire, 


15 Extortion. 
19 Cellini, 20 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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Tse thirty-third Annual General Meeting was held 
on 11th June at 67, Baker Street, London W.1. 

Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc., Hon. F.R.C.S. (Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director) who presided said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: This is the first Annual 
General Meeting,fo take place in the new offices and 
we bid you welcome. 

May I take it that in accordance with our custom- 
ary practice, the Directors’ Report and Accounts may 
be taken as read? 

Before we pass to the business of the Meeting it is 
my sad duty to report the death of Mrs. Spencer, 
which occurred on March Ist last in her ninety-ninth 
year. Agnes Spencer was the widow of Thomas 
Spencer, who was taken into partnership by my 
father, Michael Marks, in 1894. 

Michael Marks had started his own business, the 
original Penny Bazaar, ten years earlier in 1884. 
When he was joined by Tom Spencer there came into 
being the firm of Marks and Spencer with a joint 
capital of £753. From this small beginning has grown 
the organisation on which I have the privilege to 
report today. 

Agnes Spencer retained her interest in the progress 
of the Company throughout these many years, and 
in 1957 she made a magnificent gift to the Marks 
and Spencer Benevolent Trust as a measure of her 
interest in the well-being of our staff. Another link 
with the historic past is broken. I ask you to rise in 
honour of her memory. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our Profit for the year after Tax has amounted to 
£7,709,000 compared with £6,193,000 last year, an 
increase of £1,516,000. We have provided £7,350,000 
for taxation against £7,950,000 last year, of which 
850,000 is for Income Tax compared with 
5,925,000 and £1,500,000 for Profits Tax compared 
with £2,025,000. 

The total amount available for distribution is 
921,000 which includes £2,212,000 brought for- 
ward from last year. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend on 
he Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary Shares of 25%, 
Making with the Interim Dividend of 124%, a total 
for the year of 374% against 324% last year. 

We propose to transfer £2,998,000 to the General 
Reserve which will then amount to £11,000,000. 
After the payment of dividends and appropriations 
Set out in the Directors’ Report, there will remain 
tbalance of £2,491,000 in the Profit and Loss 
Atcount to be carried forward to next year. The 














Revenue Reserves will then total £13,491,000 while 
the Capital Reserve remains at £19,323,000. 

We propose to capitalise the sum of £3,618,793 
om the General Reserve to enable a Scrip Issue to 
bemade on the basis of one ‘A’-Ordinary Share for 
tach five Ordinary or ‘A’ Ordinary Shares. 


PROPERTIES 


Our expenditure during the year on the acquisition 
sites and the development and modernisation of 
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MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


SALES EXCEED £134,000,000 
“ST. MICHAEL” BRAND A HOUSEHOLD WORD 
BRITISH GOODS AND MATERIALS 
TECHNOLOGICAL APPROACH TO MERCHANDISE 


TRANSFORMATION OF STORES 


Stores amounted to £3,632,000 of which £1,051,000 
has been charged as Repairs and Maintenance. A sum 
of £944,000 has been provided for Depreciation and 
our Properties, Fixtures and Equipment now stand 
in the Balance Sheet at £47,525,000 compared with 
£45,879,000 last year. 


CASH 


Our cash balances and our holding of Tax 
Reserve Certificates total £10,549,000 compared with 
£6.778.000 last year. We have received in bank and 
other interest £212,000 against £175,000. 

The Loan of £1,000,000 at 54°5 has been trans- 
ferred in the Balance Sheet to Current Liabilities 
prior to repayment on Ist April of the current 
financial year. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


The growth of the Company is once again revealed 
by the results presented in the Annual Report. Not 
only has the volume of business attained the record 
figure of £134,000,000 compared with £130,000,000 
the previous year, but the net profits have also 
reached a new high level at £7,700,000 compared to 
£€.200,000 in the previous year. 

Thanks to the reduction in the Profits Tax and in 
the standard rate of income tax made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his last two budgets, the 
net profits have benefited considerably. This is the 
first substantial relief in taxation that we have en- 
joyed since 1939—twenty years ago. 

The cumulative investment year by year in the 
acquisition of properties and their gradual develop- 
ment into fine modern stores is bearing fruit. The 
measure of this investment can be assessed by the 
fact that the Freeholds and very long Leaseholds 
are shown in the accounts at £43,000,000. The most 
significant feature of this policy is that the finance 
required has been drawn from retained earnings 
which do not carry any interest charge. It follows 
therefore that our Trading Profits benefit substan- 
tially as a result of this policy. 

Each year, with the transformation of the Stores, 
a considerable extension of selling space is created 
which enables us to display an expanding range and 
variety of merchandise clearly and attractively. Our 
customers can select their goods in greater comfort, 
guided by a trained and courteous staff. The im- 
proved and unique shopping facilities we provide are 
much appreciated by our public. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
MERCHANDISE 


We attach the utmost importance to our work of 
developing the range, the variety and the quality of 
the goods we sell. The Directors, executives and tech- 
nologists and their staffs are continuously engaged on 
the problems of how to improve the quality of 
materials, their performance value and the styling 
of our goods tq satisfy yet more fully the require- 
ments of the public. 

The quest for improvement is endless. Twenty- 
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three years ago, in 1936, we established our Mer- 
chandise Research and Development section to aid 
us in this endeavour. We believed that the scientist 
and technologist could make an effective and creative 
contribution to our efforts in assisting our suppliers 
to produce still better values. Progress in this field 
was halted by the war, but when hostilities ceased, 
the activities of this section were resumed with a new 
impetus. A team of technologists was engaged to 
study the problems involved in adapting the growing 
variety of new and untried man-made fibres to our 
needs. 

We are in close touch with the great basic textile 
firms which deal with the fundamental problems of 
their industry. It is the task of our technologists to 
keep abreast of all developments in that field which 
bear upon the quality and value of our goods. The 
work has been expanded to cope with the wealth of 
materials, fabrics and finishes now at our disposal. 
On these services we employ scientists and technolo- 
gists whose special qualifications fit them for their 
task. They are supported by a numerous staff and 
have at their disposal laboratories designed for test- 
ing and evaluating new products. Our technologists 
establish quality standards and _ performance 
specifications with our suppliers and they collaborate 
in ensuring the necessary process control and testing 
during all stages of manufacturing. The utmost 
vigilance and attention to technical details is the 
necessary prerequisite for the creation of our high 
quality merchandise. 

The practical effects of their efforts are to be seen 
in the many new and interesting fabrics which have 
already been incorporated in our ST. MICHAEL 
garments. There is no doubt but that the develop- 
ment work which has been carried out has shortened 
the path between the advent of the new man-made 
fibres and the production of the kind and quality of 
goods which we believe our public want. It enables 
our merchandising staff to select new and better 
goods and to organise their production with speed 
and assurance. 

The results of this interesting work are seen in the 
mounting turnover we report from year to year. The 
confidence in our goods on the part of our customers, 
who are most discerning in their purchases, is cause 
for much satisfaction to your Board. The goodwill 
of the public is one of our greatest assets, which we 
prize most highly. 

It is well to recall the great changes that we have 
seen in our range of merchandise in recent years. A 
large proportion of ST. MICHAEL garments today 
are made of fabrics entirely unknown to the public 
but a few years ago. Nylon, Terylene, Orlon, Acrilan, 
Tricel, etc., now fill many of our counters and racks, 
adding novelty and variety to the traditional fabrics 
Wool and Cotton. They, in their turn, have been 
given new properties which improve their perform- 
ance in wear and have eased the burden of washing 
and ironing. Naturally some of these new fabrics 
have up to now been in short supply, but they are 
becoming increasingly available to the public at 
prices well within their reach. 


NEW LOWER PRICE CAMPAIGN 
It has always been our policy to pass over to the 


‘ public the benefits which accrue from lower raw 


material costs or more efficient methods of manu- 
facture or from both, It is with pleasure that I can 
state that our suppliers are in agreement with us in 
giving effect to this policy and they co-operate most 
closely. Our “New Lower Price” campaign, which 
aroused great public interest when launched last year 
has continued with a series of important price re- 
ductions made at the beginning of this year. The 
measure of the gain to our customers is that since 
the beginning of this campaign in 1958 they have 
saved aver £4,000,000 on their purchases for the 
same goods in our Stores. 

We have done more than stabilise our prices, we 
have substantially reduced many of them. It ‘s not 
price cutting but sound business commonsense to 
extend to the public the results of efficient business 
operation. In this way our policy of better goods at 
lower and inexpensive prices makes a definite con- 
tribution to the cost of living and to the raiciug of 
living standards. 

(Continued on page 902) 
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FOOD DIVISION 


The Food Division continued to make good pro- 
gress during the year. We work in close association 
with our friends who are among the leading suppliers 
in the land. Our executives and technologists co- 
operate most effectively with them and together they 
have established high standards of quality for the 
specialised foodstuffs we sell. 

At all times we emphasise the importance of strict 
attention to hygiene and cleanliness in the Stores 
and in the factories. The social responsibility in- 
volved in this policy is recognised as of fundamental 
importance by all those concerned. There is no doubt 
that our customers greatly appreciate our efforts in 
this direction. We are glad that our work in this field 
is highly regarded by Public Health and other im- 
portant authorities. 


CONTROL OF OPERATING COSTS 


The efficiency of our organisation has benefited 
greatly from our efforts during the past three years 
in bringing under control the costs of operating the 
business. Since 1956 when we instituted our Good 
Housekeeping campaign we have substantially re- 
duced the level of these costs, while the turnover 
has continued to increase. In bringing this about we 
have subjected every procedure of our administra- 
tion to close scrutiny. Much that proved to be un- 
necessary was discarded and simpler methods have 
been evolved. 

in my speech last year I told you that we were in 
process of transferring the administration into new 
offices in Baker Street. In March of this year that 
move was completed. The shortage of office accom- 
modation since the war had imposed on us the in- 
convenience of operating from make-shift offices in 
seven different premises throughout London. This 
has now come to an end. Our Head Office staff, 
responsible for buying and administration, have been 
brought together under one roof for the first time 
in twenty years. The move into one building provides 
us with the opportunity of still further streamlining 
our operations. 





SS SS SS ee 


WEST LONDON 


INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


47) 


income tax paid by the Society 
the equivalent of a gross yield (with income tax at 
the standard rate of 7/9d. in the £) of 


73/, 


No fixed term restrictions 
Withdrawal at one month’s notice 
Asound investment with a good return is offered by 


the West London Investment Building Society est- 
ablished 1879, on Share Accounts from £1 to £5,000. 





For free brochure complete this coupon and send it to:- 


C. MONTAGUE F.a.c.c..,F.B.5., 
West London Investment Building 
Society, 199 Uxbridge Road, W.12. 
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ADDRESS 











STORE DEVELOPMENT 


I have described the cumulative effect of our store 
development over the years. Each year we plan a 
building programme, having as its aim more and 
more selling space to display our growing range and 
variety of merchandise. 

The size and the character of the building projects 
we have evolved since the war are costly and take a 
considerable time to complete—in many cases up 
to two years. It is thus clear that at any given time 
a considerable part of our investment has still to 
reach the productive stage. They are important 
buildings and are notable landmarks in the shop- 
ping areas where they are situated. It will require 
substantial investment year by year to carry out the 
policy of expansion we have in mind. As in the past 
these funds will be found from earnings retained in 
the business. 

During the year we completed eleven major ex- 
tensions involving considerable rebuilding and have 
in hand fifteen further substantial projects. New 
important schemes will be added to the list as soon 
as the necessary plans are completed. This work 
demands a continuous and concentrated effort on 
the part of the executives and staff of our building 
department. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


I am glad to pay tribute to our manufacturers for 
their splendid co-operation during the past year. 
They realise that our trade mark, ST. MICHAEL, 
stands high in the esteem of the public as the symbol 
of good taste, quality and value. It is with satisfac- 
tion that I can say that our friends have helped us 
not only to maintain but to enhance the prestige of 
ST. MICHAEL, which is the most popular trade 
mark in the country and, indeed, has become a 
household word. 

Our policy has always been to encourage British 
production to the utmost. It is a source of great 
pride to us that we can state that 99 per cent. of our 
goods and the materials used in them are of British 
manufacture. This has been made possible by the 
close and understanding co-operation which exists 
between the suppliers and ourselves. 

The knowledge that the development of our 
Stores year after year affords an expanding outlet 
for their production has encouraged our friends to 
install the latest machinery on a considerable scale. 
It is only by keeping their plants and equipment up- 
to-date that they can help us to satisfy the increasing 
demand of our customers. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It is with pleasure that I acclaim the fine spirit 
of service shown by our staff whether at Head 
Office or in dealing directly with the public in the 
Stores. I am always impressed by the friendliness 
which exists between our sales ladies and their 
customers. 

Our staff, who are interested and enthusiastic in 
their work, find pleasure in selling the ST. MICHAEL 
merchandise which gives satisfaction to so many 
people. Their high standard of service greatly con- 
tributes to the reputation of the Company. 

We are concerned at all times with the well-being 
of the staff and seek to create happy and congenial 
working conditions. We provide good pay and 
bonuses supplemented by welfare amenities on an 
impressive scale. This policy has led to the high 
degree of labour stability we enjoy and to the grow- 
ing numbers who complete 25 years’ service with us. 

Our staff know that when the time comes for 
retirement, appropriate provision will be made 
through our Pension and Benevolent Funds, and 
that their well-being will still be the concern of your 
Company. 

We look upon our Pensioners, who now number 
269, as members of the Marks and Spencer family, 
and in their retirement they enjoy many of the 
amenities which were available to them during their 
active careers. 

I ask you to join with me in thanking the mem- 
bers of our staff, both present and past, for their 
loyalty and devotion to our Company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SALES WELL MAINTAINED 


THE 39th annual general meeting of Odhams Press, 
Ltd., was held on June 12 in London. 

Mr A. C. Duncan, F.C.A., chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: — Our gross revenue amounted 
to £36,231,795, an increase of £1,041,090. The Net 
Profit, subject to Taxation, amounts to £1,995,52], 

The sales of our newspapers and periodicals are 
still well maintained at over 23 million copies a 
week, The circulations, in terms of readership, as 
the I.P.A. survey shows, are many times greater, 
The continued support of our advertisers is one of 
the best tributes to the value of this great coverage, 

Since the date of the Accounts under review, we 
have issued £628,572 Ordinary Share Capital for the 
purpose of acquiring the business of the Hulton 
Press Ltd., publishers of “Farmers Weekly”, “House- 
wife”, “Eagle” and kindred children’s periodicals, as 
well as other properties, all of which should 
strengthen our organisation, More recently, we have 
made an offer for the Ordinary Share Capital of 
George Newnes, Ltd., which has been recommended 
to their shareholders for acceptance by the Board 
of the long-established and prosperous publishing 
company. 

With regard to the current year, trading conditions 
have continued to be satisfactory, although com- 
petition continues to be increasingly keen, whilst 
so far no worthwhile reduction in prime costs has 
been obtainable. 

We have always endeavoured to maintain, and, 
in fact, have enjoyed, happy relations with our works 
employees and it is our sincere and earnest hope 
that the printing dispute will be decided by 
arbitration. 

The report and accounts were adopted and ata 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting the pro- 
posed increase of capital to £7,500,000 was approved, 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY 
COMPANY 


PROPERTY .IMPROVEMENT 


THE 72nd annual general meeting of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Company, Limited was held on June 1! in 
London. 

Mr. F. Cornwall (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor) presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
The profit from trading and other Income of 
£1,066,833 bears a very favourable comparison with 
last year. These results proved to be considerably 
better than anticipated in the early part of the financial 
period. 

Although the Gross Profit and interest on Invest 
ments shows a small reduction, the Net Profit, after 
taxation and making the requisite adjustments I 
respect of prior years’ tax provisions, is substantially 
higher at £445,062. These figures constitute a record 
for the Company, and amply justify the Directors i0 
recommending a further increase of 1% in the 
Ordinary Stock Dividend. 

Property Improvement: It is very essential that the 
intensive work carried out at various Hotels since the 
relaxation of building restrictions should continue t0 
conform to the high standard and reputation of the 
Company. Very large sums have been expended if 
modernizing and improving them, and this activity 8 
a continual process, the end of which is not yet 
sight. 

The reduction in the Beer Duty has been generally 
welcomed, The reduction of 43/7d. per barrel, which 
has enabled the price of Beer to be reduced by 24 
per pint, should definitely arrest the decline which had 
become apparent, although it remains to be seca 
whether the anticipated increase of sales will 
materialize. . 

The Chairman gave an up-to-date picture of the 
progress of the Liverpool Brewery re-construction. 

The report was adopted and the total ordinary stock 
dividend of 22 per cent. approved 
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(Continued from page 900) 

Congress to alter the law, first to allow the issue 

of government bonds with a yield of over 4} per 

cent. and then to raise the debt ceiling. This has 

only made the inflation phobia worse. 

There is a growing feeling in America in the 
inevitability of inflation. It stems from the public 
obsession with the cold war and its heavy defence 
spending, the pressures for higher wages and taxes, 
and the growth in general of the ‘full employment’ 
Welfare State. This inflation psychosis is expressed 
in the feverish scramble for equities on Wall Street 
and the flight from government bonds. The diffi- 
cult wage negotiation in the steel industry goes on 
and an inflationary settlkement would upset the 
retail price index almost overnight. Some four 


million workers now have ‘escalator’ clauses in 
their wage contracts to cover rises in the cost of 
living. It is not surprising that some businessmen 
have been urging the Treasury to issue inflation- 
proof bonds with interest payments tied, like the 
wage contracts, to the cost of living. And, of 
course, some leftist economists have been calling 
for unemployment and other social security pay- 
ments to be fitted with the same kind of escalator 
clauses. I pity Mr. Anderson having to steer a 
course between these fanatics and the other sort 
whispering in the President's ear that money must 
be made so dear and so tight as to bring the boom 
to a halt and stop the loss of gold. Would he not 
like to exchange his boom for Mr. Amory’s quiet 
recovery? 


COMPANY NOTES 


or the vear ended January 3, 1959 (a fifty- 
| tenon period), the accounts of Guest 
Keen and Nettlefolds show very satisfactory re- 
sults with a trading profit of £31 million and an 
increase of £250,000 in the net profit, after tax, 
at £11.2 million. There has also been an increase 
in the dividend (after allowing for last year’s 30 
per cent. scrip issue), which is to be 13 per cent. 
from earnings of 50 per cent. Naturally with this 
cover and the company’s future looking encourag- 
ing the £1 ordinary shares at 62s. 6d. are on the low 
yield of 4 per. cent., but with a £30 million 
development plan embarked on a year ago the 
next few years should, when this capital expendi- 
ture shows a return, bring further rewards for 
shareholders. 

The excess of supply over demand throughout 
1958 in the paper industry has meant lower profit 
margins for paper manufacturers. On referring 
to the accounts of‘ Albert E. Reed for the year 
ended March 31, 1959, we find that the group 
turnover increased by £3.9 million to £66.2 mil- 
lion, but the group profits rose by no more than 
£236,172. A. E. Reed installed some large new 
production units last year incurring heavy 
expenses and a higher depreciation charge. It 
would seem that demand is now picking up so that 
the increased capacity should produce larger 
profits this year, particularly as the packaging side 
of this well-organised company is equipped with 
the latest type of machinery, and it is in this sec- 
tion of the business that the greatest scope for 


expanding profits exists. The net profit was 

£2,202,487 against £2,178.996; the dividend is 
again 14 per cent. from earnings of 21.3 per cent. 
The £1 ordinary shares at 47s. 6d. give a good 
yield of 5.8 per cent. 

At the beginning of 1958 Marks and Spencer 
introduced an extensive range of price cuts; these, 
the Chairman, Sir Simon Marks, points out in his 
annual review (see page 901), have saved the 
M. & S. shoppers over £4 million last year. For 
the year ending March 31, 1959, the trading sur- 
plus has increased and, more surprisingly, profit 
margins have been maintained and stocks actually 
show a decline of over £1 million. These remark- 
able results have produced a-trading profit of 
£17,131,332 against £16,234,578, and a net profit, 
after tax, of £7,558,715, against £6,042,655. Tax 
reserve certificates have risen from £3 million to 
£4 million and cash from £3.78 million to £6.55 
million. The group will continue to expand; space 
does not permit these notes to do justice to the 
consistent progression of this remarkable com- 
pany, its expansion having been financed out of 
its own resources. The dividend has been stepped 
up by 5 per-cent. to 374 per cent. and a 20 per 
cent. scrip issue is proposed—a 100 per cent. scrip 
issue was made in 1955 and 1957. Investors will 
have to pay as much as 64s. for the 5s. ‘A’ ordinary 
shares, to yield 2.9 per cent., but should have no 
qualms for the future: they can expect the same 
rate of dividend (at Jeast) next year on the in- 
creased capital. 
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The chairman, Mr. Samuel Goldstein, of Ellis 
and Goldstein last year in his review forecast 
lower profits for the year to November 30, 1958. 
These have been returned at £249,634 against 
£294,834, but he does not consider these results 
unsatisfactory in a difficult year, and recommends 
the same dividend of 35 per cent. In March, 1958, 
the ordinary capital was doubled by the capitalisa- 
tion of reserves; the general reserve fund has been 
strengthened by an addition of £91,000 to 
£280,000. The first five months of the current year 
show an improvement and the company should 
benefit from its acquisition last year of Bent and 
Son Ltd. The group manufactures the well-known 
range of ladies’ frocks under the trade names of 
Dereta, Eastex, Rembrandt and Elgora. At 5s. 3d. 
the Is. ordinary shares yield 6.6 per cent. 


Byard Manufacturing, producing lace, hair nets, 
silks and other textile sundries, have not experi- 
enced a very good year (ended October 31, 1958), 
for trading profits dropped by 20 per cent. The 
company operates from Nottingham under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. E. Phillips-Marder; its pro- 
ducts sell under the trade names of Bytex, Tango, 
The Dreamgirl and Hide and Seek, and are to be 
found in most of the leading chain stores and are 
also supplied to the wholesale trade. There was an 
improvement in the net profit in 1957 but the 
1958 figure of £8,512 is back to around the 1956 
level. The dividend has been reduced to 10 per 
cent. from 12} per cent. The 2s. ordinary shares 
are now at their par level. 


A feature of the accounts for 1958 for Brixton 
Estate is the revaluation of the properties which 
has resulted in a surplus of £1,905,217 over book 
value, which amount has been transferred to 
capital reserve. This revaluation has made possible 
a bonus issue of three shares for every one held, 
absorbing £1,050,000, so that the capital reserve 
is now £857,088. Gross income increased by 
£26,899 to £237,625 and the net profit (subject to 
tax) by £11,907 to £164,824. The chairman, Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir Francis Humphrys, is optimistic for 
the future and anticipates increased distributions 
for 1959 and 1960, due to the expected substantial 
benefits to be derived from increased rentals. 
Before the bonus issue two interim payments of 
7+ per cent. were made. A final of 3} per cent. is 
now to be paid on the increased capital, so that the 
Ss. ordinary shares at 18s. 3d. should prove to be a 
very promising investment. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
baid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
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BBC requires 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





BBC requires Further Education Liaison Officer, 
Talks Division (Sound), Duties consist of main- 
taining and developing contacts in the world of 
Further Education and contributing through field 
fes¢arch to programme planning. Successful can- 
Gidate also required to familiarise himself with 
Production of educational programmes for adults 
in Sound and Television, so as to act as channel 
of information between BBC and its public; will 
work as member of Further Education Group. 
Wide persona! interests and experience in some 


form of Further Bducation essential, University ments Officer, 
degree and some experience of sociological W.1, within five days. 


research desirable. The post should appeal par- 


the right career.—Consult the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, 37A Devonshire Street, Lon- 
don, Wl Tel.: 


Audience Research Section in London. Work 
involves study 
letters, mostly 
| Arab World. Duties include translating, answer- 
3 ——— ing and analysing letters, and also analysing and 
helping to draft reports on questionnaires, Good 
Arabic and English and ability to write well and 
a Pee ——— fluently essential. Applicants should be generally 
well informed, have an aptitude for working 
systematically and for handling information and 
selecting significant items, Ability to read the 
handwriting used in different parts of the Arab 


annual increments to £1,185 p.a. max. Initial 
appointment might be at lower grade with pros- 
pects of later promotion, if no fully qualified 
candidate is available. Requests for application 


ing reference G.1161 Spt.) should reach Appoint- 


AT ANY AGE nothing is more important than | THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
|} DEAF requires, as soon as possible, a Director, 

full time or part time, to plan in detail and 

supervise a Survey of deaf people who have | 

oes left schools for the deaf and partially deaf, | are invited for the above post. Preference will 

within the last ten years. A knowledge of ques- | 

tionnaire and test construction is essential. Any- 

one interested in this appointment should apply 

in writing for particulars to 

N.L.D., 105 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. of Aesthetics in so far as they concern the 


Ww ELbeck 8017 


Assistant for its Arabic Service, 


of large volume of listeners’ 
in Arabic from all parts of the 


the Secretary, 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. ELAM SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
LECTURESHIP IN THE HISTORY AND 
THEORY OF THE FINE ARTS. Applications 


be given to an applicant who has practised in 
some artistic medium, and has had experience 
in teaching and lecturing. A knowledge of the 
History and Development of Art and Theories 


Practice and Appreciation of Art is necessary. 





| . 
| 


Broadcasting House, London, 


application may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF gaye a Ao 

cations are invited for the post of LECTU ; 

IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY in the Depare- | 20°%,.i* made towsede wavelling expeness. 
| ment of Psychiatry of the Faculty of Medicine. 
| Candidates should have an Honours Degree 
Psychology with additional! training or experience 

World an advantage. Salary £935 rising by five in Clinical Psychology; opportunities exist for 
study for a higher degree. Salary on a scale £900 
to £1,650 with membership of — and = 

dren's Allowance Scheme; initia] salary according 
to qualifications and experience. Applications | UNIV bg th Md Ly ohana 

forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quot- | should be sent not later than July (2th, 1959, LAND. LE Ss Ascoli 

to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 

from whom further particulars and forms of 


The salary scale is £1,025 per annum, rising to 
£1,275 by three annual increments. An allow- 


Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 

London, W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt 
of applications, in New Zealand and London, 
is 15th August, 1959. 





. NEW ZEA- 


cations are invited for the above post. 

cants should be competent to teach Greek and 
Roman History in the Department of Classics 
and ancient history of the Middle Eastern and 





Gcularly to those with interest in radio tech- 
niques and in study of mass communication. 
Salary £1,395 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,770 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
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Mediterranean civilisations in the Department 
of History. The salary scale is from £1,025 to 


£1,275 per annum, ne Sy See ee 
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UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 2 LECTURE- 
SHIPS IN PHILOSOPHY. Applications are in- 
vited for the above positions. The salary for a 
Lecturer is within the range £A1,500-90-£2,100 
per annum, plus cost of living adjustment, and 
will be subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary 
will be fixed according to the qualifications and 
experience of the successful applicant. Under 
the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, 
married men may be assisted by loans to pur- 
chase a house, Further particulars and informa- 
tion as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
close, in Australia and London, on 2Sth July, 
1959 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


IVE. GH BEQU EST, Kenwood Exhibitions : 
“William Gilpin and the Picturesque’ and ‘18th 
Century Portrait Busts.’ Admission Free. Weck- 
days 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7, Refreshments avail- 
able. 210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Stations, (987.) 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Jack Smith 
Retrospective. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays, 2-6; 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adijoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


-—= 


THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30. June 19, 20 (mems. 21), 25, 26, 
27: ‘Third Person."—-CAN S111 (6-8.30), CAN 
3475 (before 6), Canonbury N.1 


PERSONAL 


BURGESSES AND THEIR BOROUGHS vote 
for delicious Burgess Anchovy Paste on but- 
tered toast. 

CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet, Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment. — R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore S., . LANgham 4245 

EARLY OBGORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Laree stock, ali genuine. Catalogue : 
Radford, Denmead, _Portsmouth, Hants. 


ENGLISHMAN, Ex. Patriate now U.S. citizen 
visiting his homeland and buying antiques. 
Artistic, cultured, diverse interests seeks corre- 
spondence promoting mutual interests, pleasure 
and company, Wm. H. Baker, The Butterfly 
Shoppe, 637 Livernois Ave., Ferndale 20, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A 

EVERY SUNDAY joint will be just as good on 
Monday with RAYNER’S INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 

PAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Bookie: and price sent free under 
sealed cover. —~ Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1 
INVEST WISELY. Please send sae. wo J. 
Maurer, 3 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call! 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. -—— Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research terms mod.—Box 4505. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
For information write David Blackstone, 
Optician and Contact Lens Practitioner, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GER 2531. 

197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6993. Also 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. 


@FFSET Litho printing and 
Text in print-style type. Stencil 
—_ Tully, 63 Wigmore Si, W.1. 
9893. 


reproduction. 
duplicating. 
HUNter 





ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY. 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 





SPECTATOR. May, 1951, to May, 1959. Years 
1956, 1957 in Easibinders. — to Peters, 2 
Thoncliffe Rise, Notting! 


THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings com- 
fort and cheer to thousands of sufferers year 
aiter year. A gift of £10 could one of 
them for six months—and make you a LIFE 
MEMBER. Nationa! Society for Cancer Relief 
(Appeal G7), 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W,1. 
President: Gountess Mountbatten of Burma, 
&1., G.B.E., D.C.V.0. 

WIN FRIENDS and influence people. Do it the 
easy way with superb Ei Cid Sherry, That's 
the light, yet full-bodied Amontillado that is 
iis a om Ambassador of Goodwill wherever 
it is servi 











LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS [VE MEANT 
but I've been pitting it off." No time? For 
things you really want to do you can always 
make time. The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under 
the patronage of leading newspaper proprictors 
and editors, has heiped thousands to success, 
by personal tuition by correspondence, It may 
help you. kt costs nothing to enquire. Free 
advice and book from : Prospectus Department 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 
Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250 
*There are LSI students all over the world.’ 


BASHTUR, Uss and Nesopolitas—read about 
them in Edward Mackin’s poem, Envoi poetry 
quarterly, No. 8, edited by David Holliday; 
just out 2s. “How good they think No. 8." 
Seven Levels, North Place, Cheltenham, Glos 


BOOKS FOR SALE, Miscellaneous including 
Art, D. H. Lawrence. Numismatics, Hugh 
Walpole.—List 17 (493 items), from W., Forster, 
83a Stamford Hill, N.16 

BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a_ remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
Is. 6d. per volume tor postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
ali markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Lid., 
Chronicle House, Ficet Street, E.C.4 
GUINNESS Book of Poetry, 1957/58, is the 
Poetry Book Society Summer Choice.—Details of 
membership (subscription 2 gns.), from Secretary, 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1 

HOW CAN WE distinguish between ‘REALITY’ 
and ‘HALLUCINATION’ or ‘ILLUSION’? 
Read John W. Campbell on Psi-phenomena in 
July ASTOUNDING SCIENCE FICTION, 1/9 
WANTED PRIVATELY. Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present day 
and including all well-known figures Full 
details confidentially —Box 4725 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time— wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.1. students have carned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation). The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


TO WRITE, 





THE SPECTATOR, 


SMOKING—-THE CANCER CONTROVERSY. 
Sir Ronald Fisher, Sc.D., F.R.S., Britain’s senior 
statistician, rejects the statistical evidence relating 
lung cancer to smoking in this fascinating pam- 
phiet. Price 2s. 6d. from all booksellers or direct 
(2s. 9d. post free) from the publishers, Oliver 
and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, High Street, Edin- 
burgh 1 

WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How : No 
Sales—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscriptions to ‘The Writer’ 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Send for 
FREE (R.1) ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success,” B.A. School of Successful Writink 
Ltd., 124 Bond Street, London, W.1 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCURATE, speedy typing, 2s 
6d. carbon.—Box 4846 

INTELLIGENT TYPING. MSS. 2s. per 1.000; 
carbon 6d. Also duplicating—Mrs. Jones, 10 
Effingham Road, Long Ditton, Surrey 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road Folkestone 
LOOKS LIKE PRINT! New style duplicating 
by Susan Tully, 63 Wigmore St., W.1. HUN 
9893, and standard typewriting service. 

MSS, TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon 
Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 

lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


1,000 words; 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TU ITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910 
POSTAL TU Sg for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL. B.. 
B.D., Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional! Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E 
LL.B., Director of Studies B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


Dent 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—W rite Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

HOLBORN COLLEGE OF LAW, LANGUAGES 
AND COMMERCE ‘CONVERSION* 
RUSSIAN COURSE. A _ one-year full-time 
course in Russian, primarily for school-leavers 
who intend to read Russian at a University, will 
commence on 14th September, 1959. No pré- 
liminary knowledge of Russian required. Students 
will be prepared for the G.C.E. ‘A’ level exam- 
ination in Russian. Further information and 
application torms may be obtained from the 
Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Holborn, Princeton Street, London, W.C.1, 
(1246.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 


County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford, 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. Ww HITE 
PEACHES, We are the sole U.K. Suppliers of 
a Special Brand, the Most Exquisite of al} 
tinned Peaches. No Fresh English Peach has a 
more delicious bouquet and flavour, 15 oz. tins 
containing large unblemished halves in syrup. 
8 tins 26s, SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 

CHINESE exquisite hand oa pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s. 
post is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway Lid. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Novtwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years, 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 





PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 64, 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., , W.l 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER, Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—S, 


Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester, 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels, Illustrated catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegal! Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 
Skiniess and Defatted PRAGUE HAMS, 
These tinned Hams are 100% lean meat of @ 
most outstanding flavour. Not only are they 
delicious with salads, but are also a luxury 
served hot—we especially recommend them 
baked, with tinned Pineapple Rings. 1-lb. tins 
13s. 6d. (post paid), 6 tins for £3 12s. 64 
C.W.0 


Grays 
GREEN HILL, WORCESTER. 


Dept. S.P 


RESTAURANTS 
NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAU RANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms), English and Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personai attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom, 
we have many — London Fiats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly. HYD 2545. 


PIANIST (Lady) said share flat of accept full 
board in London, N.W.—Write Kraft, 14 
eg: A oa. N.W.6. Phone before 9 p.m, 





HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge Hotel. 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pennines. 
A ‘Signpost,’ Country House Hotel with books, 
music, games, television. Special terms for 
Permanent Residents. A.A. R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 21944 33 rms. 150 yards sea-front. Gdns., 
putting green, garages. Superlative food, Vacs. 
early July, early Aug. 94-12 gns 














HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


EDINBURGH. Club 
International House, 127 Princes Street. 
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